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Noricz.—With this week’s “Spectator” is issued, gratis, a 
LiteraRyY SUPPLEMENT. 


NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


——<—— 
RAZIL has gone through another revolution. The Con- 
gress elected after the expulsion of the Emperor Pedro 
legalised the acts of the Provisional Government, and appointed 
Marshal Fonseca President, with the great powers usually 
granted to a President in an American Republic. They also 
passed laws, imperfectly transmitted to Europe, intended to 
“develop the country,” among which were large bounties 
apon immigration, which produced the great movement 
among Jews in Austria, and laws establishing an almost 
inconvertible paper currency. These latter were followed 
by a burst of speculation and much financial embarrass- 
ment, amidst which the premium on gold rose to 120. The 
Marshal wished to emit more paper currency, but the Con- 
gress quarrelled with him, and at last passed a law over his 
head providing for his impeachment in certain contingencies, 
and, we rather imagine, transcending its constitutional powers. 
The Marshal thereupon dissolved it by military force, declared 
himself Dictator, and proclaimed martial law. No further 
results have been telegraphed, but there is a rumour of 
fighting in Rio. The price of Brazilian stovk, which almost 
touched par three years ago, is now 60, and, of course, more 
paper currency will be flung upon the market. The point 
now, as always, is whether the provinces, especially Bahia and 
Rio Grande do Sul, will bear these acts of oppression, as, if 
they do not, Brazil will split into many Republics. There is 
no force in the country outside the Army, except in Rio 
Grande do Sul, where there are many thousands of German 
immigrants who bave passed through the military mill, and 
"are capable of resisting the soldiery. 








The American elections on November 3rd, have gone, on 
the whole, against the Republican Executive. Mr. McKinley, 
the author of the new tariff, has, it is true, been elected 
Governor of Ohio by a majority of 20,000, and he has been 
formally congratulated by the President; but the vote was 
swelled by the opponents of the free coinage of silver, which 
the local Democrats favoured in spite of Mr. Cleveland’s 
Spposition, Pennsylvania has also gone Republican, by a 
majority of 50,000. New York, however, has elected a 

*mocrat Governor by a majority of 42,000, and Massachu- 
setts another Democrat by a majority of 8,000. The Demo- 
crats claim gains also in other States, and the total result 
Would appear to be that Mr. Cleveland’s chance has decidedly 
improved. A notable feature of the elections is the re- 





‘ppearance in Illinois of the old “ Knownothing ” Party, which 


Mr. T. Healy has been horsewhipped, not, however, on 
purely political grounds. He has indulged since Mr. 
Parnell’s death in abuse of Mrs. Parnell which that lady, 
however deeply erring in her relation to the Irish leader, has 
not deserved, and which would in any assemblage of gentlemen 
be strongly reprobated. This has excited strong personal as 
well as party hostility, and on November 3rd Mr. Macdermott, 
a nephew of Mrs. Parnell, sent a message to him in the Four 
Courts, Dublin, and on his appearance, seized him by the 
throat and began whipping him with a light whip. The 
accounts of the scuffle are hopelessly contradictory, but it 
seems certain that it continued for some time, that Mr. 
Healy was rescued by a policeman, and that he declines 
to prosecute, alleging that his opponent was drunk. He 
has since, according to the Times, used language even more 
gross about Mrs. Parnell, declaring that he will not submit to 
violence and intimidation. Assaults are always to be con- 
demned, but anywhere on the Continent Mr. Healy would 
have been challenged; and it is a real defect in our laws, now 
that duelling has been discontinued, that they contain so 
little provision for the punishment of insults. The Legislature 
seems fettered by the difficulty of discriminating between 
mere vituperation natural to ignorant and abusive persons, 
and insult with more serious intention. It should be added 
that while all this is happening, Mrs. Parnell is lying in 
Brighton, as the doctors believe, in extreme danger,—a fact 
wellknownin Dublin. ' 


The violence of the factions in Cork increases as the polling- 
day draws near. The mobs now turn out regularly armed 
with blackthorns, the wounded men on each side perceptibly 
increase the numbers in hospital, and but for the strenuous 
exertions of the police, who are obliged to use their batons 
freely on the mobs, men would be killed every day. On 
Wednesday, Mr. Dillon attended a meeting in Waterford, and 
his party were attacked by the Parnellites with such fierce 
determination, that a hundred and fifty persons were taken to 
hospital, many of them seriously wounded. Mr. Dillon was 
himself protected by the priests, who assembled in great 
numbers, but who begin to lose their customary immunity 
from physical assault. The presence of a large body of 
police, drafted in from the county, alone saved the city 
from rioting on a dangerous scale, the usual war-cry being 
that the Clerical Party are Mr. Parnell’s “ murderers.” No 
trustworthy estimates have yet been published as to the pro- 
bable result of the Cork election, which is complicated by the 
appearance of the Unionist candidate, Captain Sarsfield; but 
the priesthood are desperately in earnest, and as fighting will 
be prevented during the actual polling, it is probable that they 
will induce so many Parnellites to abstain, that the Clericals 
will have a considerable majority. The daily scenes would on 
the Continent be held to justify the soldiery in firing; but the 
police prevent loss of life without resorting to that extreme 
course, and the mobs enjoy the fighting as a sort of lively 
play. 

Mr. O’Brien and Mr. Redmond have both given their 
accounts this week of the Boulogne negotiations, and while 
there is the most positively contradictory testimony from the 
two as to the temporary or final character of Mr. Parnell’s 
retirement from the chairmanship of the Parliamentary party, 
—Mr. Redmond of course asserting that it was declared to be 
temporary, and Mr. O’Brien that there was not a hint of its 
temporary character,—there is a very tolerable agreement on 
points which show that Mr. Parnell was to be in some sense 
acknowledged as the leader still. He was to remain the head 
of the National League; and if the Anti-Parnellites could 
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come to terms with him, some of them were to attend a formal 
meeting of the National League to do honour to him in that 
capacity. Also something in the way of honorific acknow- 
ledgment of his services was to be obtained from Mr. Glad- 
stone and the Irish Bishops, if possible, in order to render 
the acknowledgment of his position as head of the National 
League more conspicuous and. representative. This much is 
admitted on Mr. O’Brien’s side, as well as on Mr. Redmond’s; 
also -it seems clear that only Mr. O’Brien, whose attitude 
to Mr. Parnell had always been much more loyal than that 
of any other of the Anti-Parnellites, was to succeed him in 
the chairmanship of the Parliamentary party. The Parnellites 
would not hear of Mr. Dillon, and the Anti-Parnellites do not 
seem to have vetoed Mr. O’Brien’s name. 


But by far the most important difference between Mr. 
O’Brien’s statement on Tuesday, and Mr. Redmond’s reply on 
Wednesday, consisted in Mr. O’Brien’s ignoring, and since 
denying, and Mr. Redmond’s asserting, that Mr. O’Brien had 
offered Mr. Parnell, in the name of his section of the party, an 
absolute veto on any Home-rule Bill or any other legislative 
measure which Mr. Gladstone might propose as a settlement 
of the Irish Question. Such a veto would, as Mr. Redmond very 
truly says, have made Mr. Parnell still the Irish Dictator; 
and of course, if that was to be given him, his removal from 
the headship of the Parliamentary party would be a mere 
matter of form, a diplomatic concession to Mr. Gladstone’s 
demand and to the scruples of the Nonconformists which 
would have been robbed of all substantial meaning. With 
such a veto, all the Irish negotiations with Mr. Gladstone must 
have been submitted to Mr. Parnell for his adhesion; and 
though they might have been submitted to him through Mr. 
O’Brien and not directly, Mr. Gladstone and his colleagues 
would have been really as much at Mr. Parnell’s mercy as 
before. If these conditions were really offered, it is clear that 
the whole negotiations were undertaken by Mr. O’Brien for the 
purpose, not of satisfying Mr. Gladstone’s conditions, but of 
hoodwinking him with the idea that his conditions had been 
satisfied when they had not. Mr. Redmond is extremely rough 
in his accusations against. Mr. O’Brien for not telling the most 
essential part of the truth; but till this veto question is cleared 
up, we cannot say whether his wrath is justified or affected. 


Berlin has been greatly moved by the failure of Messrs. 
Hirschfeld and Wolff, a Jewish firm of bankers and Army 
agents. The amount of their deficit, £250,000, is not very 
great; but assets are always over-calculated in failures, and 
they are expected to bring down other houses. They were 
especially trusted by great families, and it is asserted that 
Prince Henry, who would be Regent if the Emperor were 
disabled, will be a heavy sufferer. Heavy falls have in con- 
sequence taken place in the value of industrial undertakings, 
and Berlin is just at present in no position to meet a financial 
crisis. Its business men have suffered like the rest of the world 
from the South American collapse, and it is closely connected 
with St. Petersburg, where the famine, the decline in the rouble, 
and the embittered position of all Jews, threaten a financial 
storm. The prohibition on the export of all cereals except wheat 
embarrasses many houses, and it has been found necessary 
for the Banks officially to deny a rumour that discounts would 
be suspended. It is, of course, impossible to recover debts 
from the thirty millions of people affected by the famine, who 
form one-third of the population of European Russia. 


The Lord-Wardenship of the Cinque Ports, which, though 
profitless, is considered a great honour, has been given to the 
Marquis of Dufferin and Ava. Besides his previous services 
as Commissioner in Syria, in Egypt, and as Viceroy of India, he 
has recently carried through negotiations on the delimitation 
of Italian Africa which, owing to the views of the military 
party in Italy, were both delicate and difficult. Lord Dufferin, 
it is understood, will not quit the Embassy in Rome, but will 
oecupy Walmer Castle whenever he is on leave. 


There is much talk in Paris of a Radical revival. On 
Saturday last, Mons. E. Roche asked the Minister of Justice to 
release M, Lafargue, who is candidate for Lille, but is under 
sentence of twelve months’ imprisonment for rioting. M. 
Falligres refused, whereupon M. Clémenceau insisted on a 
division, declaring that a secret agreement to release all rioters 
not being dynamitards had been broken, and that the Ultras 
were free to vote against the De Freycinet Government. The 


division was taken, and the Government had a majority of 
80; but the Reactionaries did not vote, and it is argued, 
therefore, that as the Government lies at their mercy, it js 
weak. That seems true; but, on the other hand, it is doubt. 
ful if the Ultras dare overthrow the Government, because, 
if they did, M. de Freycinet would obtain a dissoly. 


tion from the Senate, and tell the electors that the 


Russian alliance depended on the defeat of the Extremists, 
M. Clemenceau, who derides the Russian alliance, is pre. 
pared for that risk, but his followers are not; and if the 
Cabinet will push forward a “social reform” or two, and 
snub some Bishops, they will, it is believed, sink back into 
torpor again. As this situation cannot last, it is indirectly 
and slightly unfavourable to.peace. 


Sir J. Gorst, who is on a sort of roving Commission of 
Inquiry into the conditions of labour, made a long speech 
upon them at Wolverhampton on Friday week. He was not 
cynical at all, and less inclined to commit himself than 
usual; but while be expressed the greatest sympathy with the 
“universal modern demand” for more leisure, he made it 
clear that he considered a general Hight-Hours Law im. 
practicable. The conditions of each trade varied too much. 
‘The textile industry almost unanimously condemned the pro. 
posal, and how could Parliament affect to teach them their 
own business? He would, however, allow the State factories 
and the Municipalities to try the experiment. He would also 
prohibit insanitary conditions of trade, give special protection 
to women against long hours, and insist that children should 
not be employed too early. Speaking again at Liverpool on 
Thursday, Sir John intimated that the most pressing of all 
problems was how to content the labourers, and so prevent 
their swarming into the towns. He desired to get the labourer 
back to the land, and hoped for some arrangement by which 
any one who desired to work on the land could get a piece of 
land on which to work. Does that mean peasant-proprietor- 
ship, or only a compulsory Allotment Act? If the former, 
who is going to pay for the little holdings and the buildings 
on them P 


We omitted to mention last week one of the very best of 
Lord Salisbury’s ecclesiastical appointments, though all of 
them give us the impression of having been very carefully 
and conscientiously considered, in this respect resembling his 
predecessor’s, Mr. Gladstone’s. Dr. Liddell, the Dean of 
Christ Church, has resigned his deanery, and his resignation 
will take effect at the end of the present year. Lord Salis. 
bury has appointed Dr. Paget, the Professor of Pastoral 
Theology, to succeed him, and the appointment has given 
almost universal satisfaction. Dr. Paget is a son of the 
great surgeon, and is one of the most thoughtful and in- 
pressive preachers in the University of Oxford. He is a man 
of large sympathies, and with a dash of poetic insight in his 
composition, which is as useful in the pulpit as it is in the 
administration of a great College like Christ Church; more- 
over, he is a young man from whose influence in the University 
we may hope much. Under him Christ Church will certainly 
not lose in attractiveness, and it may gain in intellectual and 
moral rank. 





The controversy between Mr. Goschen and Sir William 
Harcourt (who continues to fire at the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer through “ my dear Fuller”) has gone on during the 
week, without being brought to any definite issue, except asto 
the increase of the unfunded debt. Sir William Harcourt main- 
tains that that is increasing, and Mr. Goschen, who of course 
knows the facts, assures us that though the floating debt was 
at its highest on April 5th, 1890, when it reached £36,729,305, 
it has been greatly reduced since that point was passed, now 
eighteen months ago, as he showed in his last Budget speech. 
It is now £2,000,000 less than it was eighteen months ago. 
Mr. Goschen also shows that Treasury bills, instead of paying 
sometimes over 3 per cent., and never less than between 23 per 
cent. and 3 per cent., are now paying only £2 8s. per cent.,and 
for the last four years have averaged only £2 11s. per cent. ; and 
Sir William Harcourt himself admits that the ultimate reduc- 
tion of the National Debt by £100,000,000 is a far greater 
boon to the country than any pledges given for future ex- 
penditure can in any way be supposed to neutralise. Sir 
William Harcourt, if he criticised Mr. Childers on the same 





principles on which he criticises Mr. Goschen, would find him- 
self in very uncomfortable relations with his own colleagues. 
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But what was virtuous finance in Mr; Childers, is vicious 


fmancein Mr.Goschen, 

But Mr. Goschen’s best answer to Sir W. Harcourt was 
contained in the admirable speech at Oldham on Thursday. 
In that speech Mr. Goschen reminded his audience of the 
judgment of the civilised world to which Mr. Gladstone had 
appealed as unanimous on his side, and said: “Dear old civi- 
Jised world! I wonder what the civilised world is saying now. I 


wonder whether the civilised world is at present engaged in. 


turning its clear and impartial eyes upon the election which is 
proceeding at Cork,” where the police are protecting the body- 
guard of Mr. O’Brien and Mr. Dillon from the missiles of the 
Cork mob. He speculated whether it was Mr. Gladstone, Mr. 
Morley, or Sir W. Harcourt, or none of the three, who had drawn 
up a party programme which shows “ how many ancient insti- 
tutions shall be given for one Home-rule Bill, and how many 
Home-rule Bills shall be given for one majority.” It was the 
policy of the Opposition not simply to relax the union between 
the separate nationalities of which the United Kingdom is com- 


posed, but to relax the union between the different classes of the 


people, or, as Mr. Gladstone puts it, between the classes and the 
masses; while the policy of the Government was a policy of 
unity in all cases, a policy of which the object would be not 
only to keep up the close fusion of nationalities in one 
Kingdom, but of all classes in one people. 





He then went on to defend the policy of increasing the 
strength of our Navy and the efficiency of our Army, on the 
simple ground that though it costs something immediately, it 
saves largely in the end,—saves not only money, but anxiety; 
secures not only strength, but power; promotes not only 
safety, but peace. He attributed the success of Lord 
Salisbury’s foreign policy very largely to the steady and 
gradual increase of the efficiency of our naval and military 
establishments, and challenged Mr. Henry Fowler, who repu- 
diates all share in the responsibility for these establishments, 
to state frankly to the nation that he does not desire to 
see the Navy furnished with good guns and good boilers; 
that he does not care to see our coaling-stations properly 
fortified; that he does not desire to see the Volun- 
teers an efficient force. If he would but make that clear, 
said Mr. Goschen, the working classes would soon show 
that they had no wish to give him their support. Not only 
our safety, but our commerce, not only our power, but our 
tranquillity, not only our formidableness, but our influence in 
keeping the peace in Europe, depend on the careful and fore- 
casting preparations which the present Government have made 
for the efficiency of the Army and Navy. Indeed, adequate and 
efficient armaments are needful not only to secure our trade, 
and to keep our working classes well employed, but to increase 
the power of the peace party in Europe, and to prevent 
those expensive and reiterated panics by which Mr. Gladstone’s 
last Government had lost so many millions, and still more 
influence and respect. A more eloquent and admirable speech 
has not been delivered in the present year. 


Lord Coleridge unveiled last Saturday in Westminster 
Abbey, an impressive bust of Matthew Arnold, of which Mr. 
Bruce Joy is the sculptor. It is placed in the Baptistery, and 
isnear the statue of Wordsworth and the busts of Keble, 
Kingsley, and Maurice. The Dean of Westminster, speaking 
in the Jerusalem Chamber, expressed the satisfaction with 
which he had found room for this memorial of the poet 
who had produced such poems as “The Scholar-Gipsy,” 
“ Thyrsis,” and “Rugby Chapel,”—to which he might well 
have added the poems on the author of “ Obermann,” and on 
“The Grande Chartreuse.” The Dean evidently felt confi- 
dent that, in spite of the growing difficulty of finding room in 
Westminster Abbey for memorials of even the greatest men, 
he had not judged wrongly in appropriating some space to 
Matthew Arnold; and we are sure that his judgment, which 
is always shrewd and wise, will be confirmed by the critics of 
the future. Matthew Arnold, dim as was his own faith, was 
one of the most tender as well as the most lucid of the 
students of the Christian history and life. He said of him- 
self, and said most justly, that— 

“ Rigorous teachers seized my youth, 
And purged its faith and trimmed its fire, 


Showed me the high white star of truth, 
There bade me gaze, and there aspire.” 


And whatever was the result upon his own theological con- 





victions; it produced at least a very remarkable group of 
unsurpassed and unsurpassable poetic reveries on different 
aspects of Christian life and faith. 


The Lord Chief Justice dwelt chiefly on the affinity between 
Horace and Arnold,—an affinity which the present writer finds 
it hard to recognise,—but he dwelt truly enough on the 
singular combination of great qualities in Matthew Arnold’s 
mind :—“ Thackeray may have written more pungent social 
satire, Tennyson may be a greater poet, John Morley may be 
a greater critical biographer, Cardinal Newman may have a 
more splendid style, Lightfoot or Ellicott or Jowett may be 
greater ecclesiastical scholars and have done more for the 
interpretation of St. Paul. But for a union of the satirist, the 
poet, the delineator of character, the wielder of an admirable 
style, the striver after the eternal truths of Scripture and re- 
ligion, he is, in my judgment, not only first, but he is unique.” 
We should hardly take exception to the remark that Matthew 
Arnold was “a striver after the eternal truths of Scripture,” 
but we should certainly deny that the strife was successful, for 
he proved that either Scripture did not mean what it said, or 
that what it meant was a mere anthropomorphic dream, which 
can only be rendered useful to man after it has been rifled of 
all its most effective and impressive thoughts, and when all 
its most passionate prayers have been explained away. But 
all the other great qualities enumerated by Lord Coleridge 
were certainly his, and they present a very remarkable com- 
bination of lofty powers. In irony he was as great as 
he was kindly. In criticism he never failed to fix on 
some telling and true feature of his subject; but it was in 
poetry that he was really unique. No other poet has ever 
combined so lucid and single an intellectual vision with so 
mellow an atmosphere of feeling, and so happy a buoyancy of 
heart. 





The satellite nearest to the planet Jupiter must bea singular 
place of residence, if there be any possibility of residents at 
all resembling human beings. In the first place, though it is 
bigger than our own moon, the substance of which it is com- 
posed is less than half as light as cork, so that it is not a very 
solid place of residence. In the next place, though the sun 
appears very dim from it as compared with what it appears 
from the earth, it has a moon—namely, Jupiter itselfi—whose 
surface appears many hundreds of times larger than our moon. 
In the third place, the recent observations made of this satellite 
by Mr. Barnard in the great Lick Observatory, make it not im- 
probable that this satellite is really cut in two, and that there- 
fore there may be two separate little worlds, probably not 
separated by any very great distance (for the total diameter 
of the two together, if there be two divisions of the satellite 
which was always supposed till quite recently to be single, is 
not above 2,300 miles across), revolving together through 
space, some even of the details of one of which worlds must be 
visible from the other, if there be anything like telescopes on 
either half. If the satellite is not cut in two, Mr. Barnard 
holds that there must be a light belt round it, very like the 
light belt on Jupiter itself, and that this light belt produces 
the impression of division under certain circumstances of the 
orbit. We may hope that the Lick Observatory will at length 
solve the problem. Perhaps the residents of the two halves of 
the planet, if it be in halves, can really telegraph to each 
other. 


Mr. G. J. Symonds, the F.R.S. who usually informs the 
Times on meteorology, denies that the rainfall of the year has 
been at all exceptional, February having been so unusually dry 
as to correct the averages. Nor has October been wet beyond 
precedent, there being in London always one wet year 
in seven. It is true, however, that the rainfall in the 
Metropolis in the four months ending October 31st has 
been excessive, the reports showing 14°40, against an average 
of 9:96, an increase of 44 per cent., which has, moreover, been 
distributed over an unusual number of days. We should 
fancy, too, if popular impressions may be trusted at all, that 
the drier days of the same period have been distinguished by 
unusual humidity. Certainly London has felé wetter than 
usual, and as mechanicians have not yet invented an um- 
brella which will not drip, or a waterproof which will not heat 
the wearer, Londoners have been unusually uncomfortable. 


Bank Rate, 4 per cent. 
New Consols (2) were on Friday 94}. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


——= 
THE NOBLER LIBERALISM. 


A anonymous pamphlet has been sent us, written 
by a member of the Reform Club, and printed by 
Mayo, Dean Street, Fetter Lane, though without any 
publisher’s name, which we should earnestly desire, if 
with any show of reason we could do so, to regard 
as a sign of the times. It is by a Home-ruler, so far 
as regards Ireland at least, for he states that he honours 
his great leader for his Irish policy, which he believes to 
be both just and right, though he declares his conviction 
that Mr. Gladstone’s appeal to the masses against the 
classes was as fatal an appeal as was ever uttered by an 
English statesman. “I had rather,” he says, ‘‘ have heard 
of his death than that words so hateful and so utterly 
hurtful to English constitutional government and to 
English life, should have been uttered by him.” The 
writer holds that the theory of reducing representatives to 
something like delegates of the majority, is to the last 
degree injurious to English political morality, and asserts 
that “the excellence of government in a democratic, as in 
any other form of State, is exactly commensurate with the 
degree of completeness with which it is, in its conception 
and action, handed over to the Wise amongst us; that is 
to say, to the best men, the real aristocracy, not of birth, 
or wealth, or chance, but of capacity, of honour, of love, 
whether they be drawn from the Peer’s palace or the 

asant’s cottage.” Though a member of the Liberal 

arty, he declares that he disapproves of “ half the measures 
scheduled in the miscalled Liberal programme,” amongst 
which are to be especially reckoned the secularisation of 
Church property; the enthusiasm for widening still 
further the extension of the franchise before the millions 
of electors whom we already have, have gained any political 
experience, much less any political wisdom; the rash 
proposal to interfere by statute with the liberty of working 
men to determine at their own discretion the length of 
their own working day; and most of all, the habit of 
requiring party candidates to commit themselves to all 
the articles of a long-winded party programme before they 
can be accepted as the candidates of the party. The 
secularisation of Church property he regards as a 
deliberate throwing away of the highest political ideals ; 
the haste to adopt abstract principles of popular right, 
like “‘ One man, one vote,” before the existing electorates 
have learned their duty, he treats as complicating fearfully 
the main problem of politics, to select the wisest and justest 
rulers,—since such reform measures imply, first, a great 
extension of the number of raw politicians who do not 
know what to aim at, and next, a lowering of the capacity 
of the average elector to select wise and independent repre- 
sentatives. The legislative interference with hours of 
labour he considers to be of a tendency to weaken the 
sense of individual responsibility, and to paralyse men’s 
practical judgment ; and the caucus system he holds to be 
a tyranny which takes all the freedom and elasticity out of 
political life. His main desire is to set the Parliamentary 
representative free from the dictation of the electors as 
regards all but the general principles of his political career, 
and to teach the democracy that it is their duty to find the 
best men, but then to leave it to them to discover the 
best policy for themselves. We could, indeed, heartily 
accept in this journal every principle he lays down except 
the duty of giving in to the Irish in relation to their demand 
to be set free from the restraints of the rest of the United 
Kingdom ; but even on this great subject, he so qualifies 
his doctrine as to leave a common ground on which it 
might be discussed fairly between us, for he insists that 
no section of a nation shall ignore the good of the whole 
in contending for the aggrandisement of a part; and he 
bitterly reproaches the Gladstonian leaders for palliating 
and excusing Irish outrages, when by their frank and 
hearty condemnation of them, they might, he thinks, have 
practically put an end to that disgraceful method of 
waging political war. This is the attitude by which Mr. 
Lacaita distinguished himself a few years ago, when he 
resigned his seat for Dundee because his constituents 
would not bear him out in repudiating Mr. Gladstone’s 
apologies for the boycotters and campaigners of the Home- 
rule Party. If Liberals of the type of Mr. Rolleston in 
Ireland, of Mr. Lacaita in Scotland, and of this anonymous 
writer of the Reform Club in England, had but abounded 
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during the last few years, instead of having been fewer than 
it would take the fingers of one hand to check off, we should 
not now be so hopelessly estranged from the Gladstoniay 
Party that it would seem as if even Liberal Unionists we:e 
cut off from them by an impassable gulf of principle, instead 
of by a single important divergency in political judgmer‘ 
But, unfortunately, as we have already intimated, we 
fear that we cannot regard the appearance of this pamphlet 
asasign of the times. The very wonder with which the 
tone of this “appeal” on “ British Politics” fills us, alone 
betrays its utterly exceptional character. It is like thundey 
in a clear sky, like mutiny among the Janissaries, like 
one of Livy’s prodigies, bos locutus est. During the 
last six years, six years of the most momentous split 
which has ever divided the Liberal Party, the number 
of those who, adhering to the policy of Home-rule for 
Ireland, have yet ventured to repudiate publicly any 
single item of the great leader’s complicated programme 
might be counted without passing into two figures. The 
only competition has seemed to be, not in the direction of 
greater freedom, but in the direction of greater enthusiasm 
for constraint. Mr. Gladstone himself has agreed to make 
Home-rule in Ireland far more trenchant than in 1886 he 
had proposed, both as regards the power of the Irish Legis. 
lature over the Land question, and as regards its power 
over the police; while all serious reference to safeguards 
against the tyranny of the majority in Ulster has dropped 
out of sight. Sir George Trevelyan has nail to 
have the suffrage screw turned a great deal tighter, and 
the Disestablishment screw pressed as far as it will go, 
The offer to leaseholders to set them free by statute from 
their contracts with their landlords, and not only to set them 
free, but to compel the landlords to give up the advantages 
which they had secured under those contracts, has been 
renewed until it promises to be one of the great features 
in the policy of the next Gladstonian Government. Onall 
sides we have heard of demands for enlarging and pres- 
sing more dictatorially the number of selfish inducements 
by which the Home-rule policy is to be backed up 
and made more attractive to hesitating Liberals; while 
protests such as Mr. Rolleston’s, or Mr. Lacaita’s dealings 
with his constituents at Dundee, or the pamphlet we are 
considering, have been so rare, that they fill the political 
world with as much astonishment as an earthquake, or the 
reawakening of an extinct volcano. Yet it would be im- 
possible to overestimate the good effect of a little more 
independence of thought amongst the Gladstonians, who 
are now furnished witha most effective tail for propa- 
gating the revolutionary doctrines of the party, but are 
utterly deprived of any moderating element tending to 
retard and repress this morbid activity. If there were 
a respectable right wing to the party, the position of 
political affairs would be far more encouraging. Then 
we might reasonably hope that even if Mr. Gladstone 
won the General Election, we should be able, with the 
help of his right wing, to insist on checks so effective, 
that Irish Home-rule would become nothing more than 
a temporary experiment, tried under the most elaborate 
precautions, and made terminable at any moment when 
clear evidence had been obtained that it was leading to 
oppression on the one hand, or to political confusion and 
chaos on the other. The danger of the present situation 
is, that all the irreconcilables are to be bribed to insist on 
a revolutionary policy in Ireland by promises that if they 
do, they shall have their own pet revolution afterwards, 
whether it be the secularisation of all Church property, oF 
the confiscation of ground-rents, or the disintegration of 
the United Kingdom, or a sanction for terrorism so long as 
it is the terrorism of the poor over the rich, and not the 
terrorism of the rich over the poor. It is this tendency of 
Home-rule to bring a number of other subsidiary revolu- 
tions in its train, which is to us its most alarming feature. 
It seems to threaten a sort of universal political chaos, 2 
which anything like independence of political judgment 1 
to be not only submerged, but threatened with penal con- 
sequences. We cannot express adequately our anxiety t0 
see a real revival of such manly political independence 
as appears in the pamphlet called “ British Politics: 4” 
Appeal.” 


THE RADICAL REVIVAL IN FRANCE. 
: ee explosion of temper in the French Chamber 0” 
Saturday may easily prove to be of grave European 
importance. ‘The true source of the great recent improve 
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ment in the position of France, of which her statesmen are 
so keenly aware, of her new confidence in her fighting-power, 
and of her new relation with Russia, is the new stability 
of her Government. After years of rapid changes which 
seemed to destroy all prospect of a durable Administra- 
tion, the De Freycinet-Constans Cabinet has felt confident 
of a majority, and has, therefore, dared to suppress 
Boulangism, to moderate all Socialist proposals by leaving 
them practically to the Senate, and to modify foreign 
policy in the direction of an informal league against the 
Triple Alliance. The foundation of this confidence is a 
compact between the Left Centre and the Extreme Left— 
that is, between the Opportunists and the Jacobins—to 
work together for a time, sometimes defined as “ until 
the elections,” and at other times as “until the great 
war has been commenced and completed.” So long 
as that compact endures, the Government in Paris is 
practically absolute ; can repress rioting by military force ; 
can go on with its policy fearlessly; and can even make 
secret agreements, which may refer to China, or to arrange- 
ments much more vital for the future of France. The 
compact has, on the whole, been very fairly kept, and the 
Government was sailing along with a fair wind, when on 
Saturday last the “ unity of Republicans +5 was rudely and 
unexpectedly broken. The Government, it is alleged, had 
promised to release all Socialist leaders accused of rioting 
who had not been guilty of sanctioning the use of dynamite ; 
but for some reason, possibly evidence in their own hands, 
possibly because of pressure from the Russian police, but 
at all events for some serious secret reason to which they 
adhere, they still retain M. Lafargue, condemned for his 
share in the riot of Fourmies on May Ist. M. Lafargue is 
standing for Lille, and will, it is believed, be elected ; and 
as he has thus become important, M. Ernest Roche pro- 
posed that he should be released, avowedly as a concession 
to the dogma of freedom of election. The Minister of 
Justice refused, and thereupon M. Clémenceau, in an un- 
concealed access of fury and agitation, rushed to the 
tribune, taxed the Cabinet with breaking its compact, 
declared it was always conciliating its enemies instead of 
its friends, and finally forced a division. The Government 
won by 228 to 148, a majority of 80; but that, according 
to French Parliamentary ideas, is equivalent to defeat, for 
the Reactionaries, 170 in number, abstained, and had they 
voted with M. Clémenceau, as they repeatedly did before 
General Boulanger’s flight, they would have overturned 
the Cabinet by a majority of 90. The feeling in Paris 
is, therefore, that the Government is shaking, that M. 
Clémenceau has declared war, that in the absence of the 
compact the Cabinet may be defeated at any moment, and 
that the only possible remedy is to ask the Senate for a 
dissolution, with all its unknown results. 

It is not likely that the quarrel will be immediately 
pushed to any extreme lengths. The most natural 
explanation of the incident is, that M. Clémenceau, who 
has been quiet for an unusual time, was afraid of being 
taunted with Conservatism, that he eagerly seized on the 
opportunity offered him by an apparent breach of contract, 
and that he knew the Reactionaries would not vote for 
pardon to a riotous Socialist leader. He is not ambitious 
of being “ used up” as Gambetta was, and is not yet 
master of anything approaching to a majority upon which 
he can rely. He will hardly persist in his antagonism, all 
the more because the weapon of a dissolution is 
undoubtedly in M. Carnot’s hands, and might be used 
on this occasion with fatal effect against the Extremists. 
Not only is the “ strong-fisted” M. Constans still in 
possession of the portfolio of the Interior—a most dan- 
gerous circumstance, for he is popular even with the Reds 
whom he crushes—but the whole party would be accused 
of lack of patriotism in overthrowing the Government. 
They were, it would be said, sacrificing the Russian alliance 
to a momentary and resultless gratification of spite. The 
Czar would certainly recede if he saw the Government 
once more shaking; and with the Extremists in opposition 
and the Reactionaries untrustworthy, it must either shake, 
or consent to purchase support by concessions to the 
clericals which would alienate one-half at least of its 

Pportunist supporters, who on education and kindred 
subjects are as angrily Red as almost any Extremist. 

uch a charge would be a most dangerous one with 
the electors, for it would irritate all townsmen who 
are everywhere shouting for the Russian alliance, and 
most of the Northern rural workmen, who, as they have 


repeatedly shown, are “Internationals” upon every sub- 
ject except the restoration of the lost provinces. A disso- 
lution with such a cry might almost wipe the Extremists 
for one Parliament out of existence; and they will not 
run the risk, or allow M. Clémenceau, who remains per- 
tinaciously anti-Russian, to run it either. He will there- 
fore, we conceive, cool down, and allow the Government to 
go on, suffering M. Lafargue to be released, if released at 
all, by his election, which will of course open his prison- 
doors,—an etiquette never broken even under the Second 
Empire. 

Nevertheless, the incident may, as we have said, assume 
a grave importance. The present Czar is no mere politician 
intent on reaping advantages for Russia at any sacrifice 
either of conviction or principle. He is an autocrat of the 
old type, honestly believing that his power comes from 
God, and holding that every Revolutionary Government, 
especially if hostile to religion, is in principle a mere 
embodiment of evil. It is with the utmost difficulty thas 
he brings himself to work with the French Government at 
all; and if it showed signs of instability, or of allowing a 
man like M. Clémenceau to rise to the top, he would 
undoubtedly recede, declare that such an ally was value- 
less to Holy Russia, which has a mission beyond defeating 
German pretensions, and that he and Russia must await 
tranquilly the appointed hour. No power within Russia 
itself could alter such a decision, for a majority of his sub- 
jects would agree with him ; and once made and announced, 
all existing combinations would fall to pieces, and not only 
would the Triple Alliance be safe against attack, but 
Russia would be free to pursue her own policy, and make 
any bargain she could for her own separate advantage. 
The politics of Europe would, in fact, be profoundly 
modified, and all that France has gained within the last 
six months would once more be lost. There are quite 
sufficient people near the Czar who desire that result to 
tell him what has happened, and to point out that no 
Government so unstable could fight a successful war, or 
insist on keeping promises to its ally if they happened to 
be unpopular. He may not take heed, but he also may; 
and if he does, M. Clémenceau will in a single afternoon 
have done more to thwart the policy of France than all 
the German diplomatists. 


Most Englishmen would say that such an incident as 
that of Saturday, which at all events shows how unsafe 
any alliance with Extremists must always be, would almost 
compel the Government to come to some arrangement with 
the Reactionaries, who have only to support the Cabinet. 
steadily to place it beyond attack. The Englishmen are 
right, but they are thinking of opinion as it is in England, 
and not as it is in France. In the latter country, such an 
alliance, even if temporary and for a great patriotic 
object, is shown by experience to be nearly if not 
quite impossible. The cleavage between the parties is too 
deep. The moment a clerical question came up, the Oppor- 
tunists and the Reactionaries would fly asunder again; 
and in the meanwhile, both would be suspected by their 
constituents of something very like treachery, and would, 
when the immediate object had been successfully accom- 
plished, be dismissed from their seats. We see, or at all 
events the Gladstonians see, this difficulty every day in 
Ireland ; and in France the electors, with suspicions as 
deep as those of Irishmen, have also an instinctive logic 
which tends to make of every separate party an irreconcilable 
one. Why is it a party, it is asked, if it does not seek its 
special aims, and allies itself with its own enemies? It is 
that feeling which M. Clémenceau displays when he sud- 
denly shatters compacts just to show that he is as separate 
as ever, and which M. de Freycinet recognises when, to the 
contempt of the Times’ correspondent, he regards an up- 
rising like that of Saturday with unconcealed alarm. He 
is not dreading a Red Revolution, but the proved impossi- 
bility of making Reds work permanently with anybody else. 





THE UPSHOT OF THE IRISH RECRIMINATIONS. 


F p> reading the Parnellites’ attacks on the Anti- 
Parnellites, and the Anti-Parnellites’ replies, and 
the Parnellites’ rejoinder, and observing all the charac- 
teristically violent incidents of the contest, we are tempted 
to recall that exhortation of Demosthenes to which Pro- 
fessor Butcher refers in his fascinating book on ‘Some 
Aspects of the Greek Genius,” and say to our Gladstonian 








antagonists : “ In God’s name, I beg of you to think.” “The 
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spoken word,” as Professor Butcher justly remarks, “‘ does 
not always set men thinking. The object of some speeches, 
—of many political speeches,—was to prevent men from 
thinking, to administer a narcotic to the reason,”—or, 
what is the same thing, a stimulant to the passions. A vast 
proportion of the speaking in Ireland for the last twelve 
months, has been of a kind to befog the reason and to induce 
an appeal from the reason to the shillelagh. But whatever 
effect the political war of the last twelve months has had 
in Ireland, surely it ought at least to have in England the 
effect of inducing the partisans of the Irish revolution to 
think what all this fury means. For it does mean some- 
thing, and something very important. It means that Irish- 
men who can hardly find words adequate to express the 
tenuity of the political differences which divide them from 
each other, cannot even pretend to find words adequate to 
express the depth of their reciprocal hatred and contempt; 
that neither party trusts the honesty of the other party; that 
neither party trusts the English ally with whom they would 
necessarily have to act; and that both have been intriguing 
to find some basis of agreement by which Mr. Gladstone 
might be temporarily hoodwinked in order that his demand 
for Mr. Parnell’s retirement might be virtually, though not 
obviously, evaded. No one who has read the correspondence 
between Mr. O’Brien and Mr. Redmond will question any 
one of these inferences except the last. And we think that 
even those who question the last, if they will only “think,” 
will not question it long. It is true that Mr. O’Brien 
passionately denies, what Mr. Redmond as passionately 
asserts, that there was any mention of the temporary 
character of Mr. Parnell’s retirement from the chairman- 
ship of the Parliamentary party during the negotiations 
at Boulogne. But he does not deny, what we think is of 
much more importance than the question as to the tem- 
porary or permanent character of the retirement, that Mr. 
Parnell was to retain the headship of the National 
League, and to be supported at a formal meeting of that 
League by both sections of the Irish Party. He does deny, 
however, that Mr. Parnell was to be allowed a veto on any 
Home-rule Bill which Mr. Gladstone’s Cabinet might ulti- 
mately produce, and on all other Irish legislation. There 
seems to be, nevertheless, strong evidence that this veto was 
freely offered to Mr. Parnell by the Anti-Parnellites as 
a set-off against his deposition from the chairmanship 
of the Parliamentary party; and if so, it makes the 
dispute as to the “temporary” character of Mr. Parnell’s 
retirement perfectly frivolous. A man of Mr. Parnell’s 
character, retaining the headship of the National League 
with the formal consent of the Anti-Parnellites, and pos- 
sessing by the spontaneous offer of his opponents, a veto 
on all Bills proposed for the purpose of carrying out the 
Irish revolution, would clearly have been deposed only in 
name, even from the chairmanship of the Parliamentary 
party. He would have been the pivot on which the whole 
Irish struggle would have turned; he would have been the 
leader of the Irish nation; he would have been the arbiter 
to whom all Mr. Gladstone’s proposals must have been 
ultimately referred. Of course, therefore, his nominal 
retirement from the chairmanship of the Parliamentary 
party could only have been temporary. It would have been 
as absurd to attempt to carry a measure which Mr. Parnell 
had been conceded the right to veto, without Mr. Parnell’s 
consent, as it would be for the Council of India to carry a 
Bill which the Viceroy could veto, without his consent. 
That being so, the instalment of a lay figure in his place 
as the Chairman of the Parliamentary party would have 
been a matter of no consequence at all; and Mr. Glad- 
stone, if he had been wise, would have been one of the first 
to desire to see Mr. Parnell back in his place as leader of 
the Irish Party in Parliament no less than as leader of the 
Irish nation (which he would never have ceased to be). 
What possible benefit could there have been in interposing 
a dummy between the man whose veto on any legislation 
was final, and the English Minister ? If the veto were once 
conceded to Mr. Parnell, the utter unreality of the pre- 
tended retirement follows at once. What was being con- 
trived was not a mode of meeting Mr. Gladstone’s terms, 
but a mode of evading them without seeming to him to 
evade them, though it must have been very soon discovered 
that evasion was the real object in view. Mr. O’Brien and 
Mr. Dillon were both in that case proposing to replace Mr. 
Parnell in power, but at the same time to humour Mr. 
Gladstone by appearing to concede his demand without con- 
ceding it. In other words, as we have said, neither Irish 


party trusts the other; each of them denies. the honesty of 
their opponents; while men belonging te.both of them 
conspire to hoodwink Mr. Gladstone as to the nominal ang 
unreal character of their apparent willingness to comply 
with his demand. A more conspicuous case of “ diamond 
cut diamond” was neverillustrated in a political negotiation 

What, then, is the total upshot of these revelations even 
for a Gladstonian who will comply with the exhortation 
to think seriously of the Irish political pheriomena of the 
last year? Why, this, that two parties whose substantial 
differences of principle and judgment are not appreciable 
are ready to break each other’s heads, and do ireak each 
other’s heads in scores, for differing slightly as to the extent 
to which it is desirable to go in order to. save the self. 
respect of the English leader. They will fight, like the 
Montagues and Capulets, for a less trivial cause of 
difference than because one of them bites his thumb at 
another; but they will combine on occasion to cheat the 
common friend or common enemy,—the latter seems the 
better phrase,—the English leader who is pledged to 
obtain a victory for them both, if he possibly can. 

Now can any serious politician honestly maintain that 
this is a state of things which justifies a sober-minded 
party in handing over Ireland, with all its intestine 
quarrels, to an Irish Legislature and Administration ? 
Neither of the parties which are now at each others’ throats 
was in the least degree concerned with Mr. Parnell’s short- 
comings, whether in relation to private morality or public 
policy. Not one of the Irish faction, apparently, wished 
to depose him on any ground but that of private resent- 
ment. All of one party, and several of the other, would 
willingly have kept him virtually at the helm, so long 
as they could have persuaded Mr. Gladstone that he 
was in effect superseded. Yet in spite of this complete 
indifference to the grounds on which Mr. Gladstone asked 
for his retirement, and in spite of this large measure of 
agreement as to the desirability of retaining him virtually 
at the helm, they were willing and even eager to quarrel 
furiously, and induce their followers to inflict scores on 
scores of bodily injuries, only to express the anger with 
which they regard each others’ charges and recriminations 
about personal questions of no conceivable moment except 
so far as this, that they imply the deepest possible dis- 
trust of each other. Is a country honeycombed by such 
distrusts, and yet always willing to combine to cheat even 
their nominal friends in England, fit to be trusted with a 
separate political Constitution, and the conduct of most 
delicate relations with English parties and English states- 
men? Even the most enthusiastic Gladstonians who will 
obey the injunction to think what all this acrimonious 
controversy really implies, must, we believe, eventually 
answer, as the Liberal Unionists have always answered, 
with a decisive and peremptory “ No!” } 





THE BIDDING FOR THE LABOUR VOTE. 

We note in all the political speeches of the Recess, 

_and most of the political journals of the day, one 
fact which may greatly affect the future of English politics, 
There is the strongest disposition, and that in quarters 
where we did not expect it, to bid for the votes both of the 
working men and the agricultural labourer. The parties 
seem half-inclined to put themselves up to auction. The 
Gladstonians are aware that the electors are very weary 
of Ireland, and are desirous to make offers so attractive 
that they may swallow with them the Irish pill. The 
Unionists, on the other hand, though rejoicing that Home- 
rule has grown wearisome, are so impressed. with the 
danger of the Gladstonian dodge, that they are casting 
about for alternative offers which may prove still more 
acceptable. The Gladstonians, who seem to have Local 
Self-government on the brain, promise all manner 0 
petty Councils, with vague powers of taxation—they 
are a little afraid of the ratepayers, who, in towns 
particularly, are growing restive—and still vaguer powers 
of expropriating property, while the Unionists are 1n- 
clined, as they possess a majority, to make their pro- 
posals more concrete and intelligible. Sir J. Gorst has 
been sent on a mission of inquiry into the conditions © 
labour, in the hope, we fancy, that he may discover some 
positive proposal of the workers which is at once practicable 
and attractive, with the result, as we gather from his 
speeches, that he recognises a deeper discontent than he 





expected, but finds hopeless disunion on the short-hours 
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question, thinks the allotment question full of difficulties, 
and is as yet in considerable perplexity what to recommend. 
Mr. Balfour, however, inclines, if we understand him, while 
avoiding the subject of hours, to make a definite offer to 
the labourer which, if reduced to a Bill, would mean that 
he could claim from the “ Local Authority ” half-an-acre 
of allotment at nearly agricultural rent : and Mr. Chamber- 
lain is definiteness itself. He wants to lift the burden of 
maintaining the aged from the shoulders of the poor, and 
therefore proposes State aid and a State guarantee to a 
fund intended to provide pensions for men and women 
above sixty-five years of age. All, on both sides, as we read 
their allusions to the subject, are willing to enlarge im- 
mensely the scope of the sanitary laws, both to improve 
dwellings and to provide better medical assistance, and are 
only doubting how the latter may be most effectively and 
yet cheaply conceded. The precise proposal has not yet 
been made, but it would not surprise us in the least to see 
the leaders of both parties accept in principle the idea of 
village hospitals, many of which are now working admirably, 
as one to be extended to every parish, and to receive large 
and permanent support from the parish rates. 

We are not out of sympathy with the general move- 
ment, though the plans hitherto suggested strike us as 
impracticable, or offered in forgetfulness of many of the 
conditions of the problem. We doubt whether our people 
are prepared to accept any form whatever of life-annuity 
which involves payments continued through long terms of 
years. We doubt whether the desire to limit the duration 
and severity of labour, and the desire to grant allotments, 
which involve most exhausting toil, are not in direct 
and incurable antagonism. And we more than doubt, 
we disbelieve, that a legal day can be established 
without either reducing wages or handing over many 
trades to the workmen either of the Continent or of Asia. 
Asiatics are already pressing the textile workers. cruelly 
hard, and they can, if they please, rival or underbid 
them in every kind of metal-work not requiring elaborate 
or gigantic machinery. Projects are already before 
capitalists for iron-founding and copper-founding in India 
on a gigantic scale; and the men who made the ring- 
armour of the Rajpoots and the brass vessels of Benares, 
are not likely to be wanting in any necessary skill. 
Still, we have no doubt whatever that the community, 
if it pleases, can alleviate the general lot of workmen ; 
can by its guarantees make their benevolent funds 
more effective and cheaper; can forbid such labour, espe- 
cially for women, as is positively dangerous to health ; can 
improve houses on sanitary grounds; can devise some 
method of letting plots of accommodation-land, if the 
labourers honestly desire them—they differ in every dis- 
trict—and can, by enfranchising the soil, enable it to pass 
into the hands most competent to use it. It is possible 
even to go one long step further. We have never felt 
satisfied that the provision of hospitals was entirely a 
matter for private charity ; for if private charity failed, 
the hospitals must still be kept up, while nobody 
ever broke his leg or placed himself in the way 
of typhoid-fever in order to secure for himself treat- 
ment in a hospital. At all events, that is an arguable 
matter, and our objection begins at a very different 
point. It is the offering of these social reforms as 
bribes to voters, this overbidding by the two parties 
for workmen’s support, this sale of laws by auction, for it 
18 nothing less, which seems to us so detestable and so 
dangerous. We can see no limit to the process, except, 
indeed, the division of all property among electors ; and no 
limit to the demoralisation. The persons chiefly assailed 
with these temptations are the labourers, who have already 
great difficulty in feeling the attraction of political study ; 
and if they are once taught that they are to use their votes, 
hot for the benefit of the country, but of themselves, 
t will be impossible to get the taint out of their 
minds. They will be lost as a strengthening element 
te body politic, and become a mere disturbing force, 

> be bought by each party in turn, either with promises, 
t by the gift of actual and unjust advantages. To-day, 
Fri be better houses; to-morrow, little farms; on 
' wre annuities at cheap rates; and on Tuesday, Pro- 

700 in order that the farmers may give better wages. 
odie 's not government, but a prostitution of the reserved 
i ers of the State, which no doubt, in extremity, may even 
in a7 of property, as it does already through taxation, 

order, not that the State may be saved, but that certain 


individuals may retain power. How is it possible, when’ 
such an example is set him, that a labourer should learn 
to believe his vote a trust, or should despise legislation 
promoted on purely selfish grounds ? 

It is vain to say that in England there is no danger of: 
this form of demoralisation. It is-a realised danger in 
half the democracies. At this moment, no candidate has 
a chance in a rural district of France who does not promise: 
a local railway, a new town-hall, or at the very least a new: 
and absurdly grandiose school-house. The national fortune» 
is being frittered away in preposterous expenditure on’ 
public works; and were it not that the peasantry have at 
last got frightened at the waste, the expenditure would be 
increased until the public faith itself could not be observed. 
Our own Colony of Canada is governed by promising the 
voters railways, roads, and duties to prohibit competition. 
In Australia, every Premier courts the skilled labourers by 
raising loans for undertakings, sometimes remunerative,. 
sometimes not, which will provide plenty of “ work” at 8s. 
a day. In America, millions of votes are directly pur- 
chased by promises of Protection, and by grants of public 
pensions under which nocountry less rich could stagger along 
its daily road. Even in Germany, the one condition of the 
small freeholder’s vote is that food shall be made dear, 
so that he may have good prices; and he has them 
even when the price of rye threatens, as is the case at this 
moment, to create bread-riots in half the cities of the 
Empire. It may be said these bribes produce content; but 
they do not, for the heaviest bribes ever given have been 
given in Ireland, where the people still assert every week 
that they detest the Parliament which never refuses a 
grant demanded with loud clamour, and which even “ con- 
ciliates” the Bar by granting the Courts, solely for 
pecuniary reasons, a jurisdiction in torts committed outside. 
the island, refused to the Courts whether of England or 
of Scotland. The system satisfies nobody, for no elector ever 
thinks he has got enough, and demoralises everybody, for 
surely if a Legislature may give in order that a district or 
a class may be contented, the class or district may refuse 
its vote unless the Legislature will comply with its pecu- 
niary demands. If a Government may secure the labourers’ 
vote by promising them land, why should it not secure 
the vote of Manchester by guaranteeing its canal, or of 
Glasgow by promising it a monopoly of building ironclads ? 

We are quite aware of the intimate connection between 
laws and personal interests, and how difficult it is some- 
times to discover a reform, especially in taxation, which 
shall not look like a bribe; but at least we do not 
promise remissions to secure votes, and we try to make 
reforms benefit the people, and not classes. We do not 
take off taxes on sugar to conciliate the sugar interest, or 
insist on Factory Acts for the protection of women in 
order that they may vote for their protectors. There is at 
least a decent pretext of considering the national interest ; 
and it is even this which some of our present speakers 
seem careless to maintain. They think it enough to say 
that a class must be secured or the enemy will secure it, to 
justify any promise, however hopeless of realisation, or any 
bribe, however visibly limited to the class which is to pay 
in votes. We object to Newcastle men threatening Mr. 
Morley because he will not vote for an Eight-Hours Bill, 
and then we tolerate a party which offers, in return for votes, 
three acres and a cow. It is a thoroughly bad system, and 
will some day give us a Government whose claim to rule 
is not the support of the people, but the favour of a 
multitude of “interests” every one of which has been 
bought at the general expense. 





THE WOES OF THE WELL-TO-DO. 


HE people with settled incomes rarely complain, and 
therefore are never pitied; but they have been hit 

very heavily in recent years. They are not ruined, and a 
section among them, those who own urban and suburban 
properties, remain very prosperous ; but that section being 
excepted, the surplus of the whole class, the money they’ 
can spend as they please, has been heavily cut inte, to the 
dismay of many tradesmen, some of whom, the booksellers, 
for example, are in the highest degree useful to society. 
The Irish landlords, to begin with, are nearly ruined; and 
though the English landlords as a corporation’ have not 
suffered, the extension of suburbs round all great cities 
compensating them for the reduction in rural rentals, still 





thousands of families have been compelled to “ retrench,” 
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that is, not to buy avy luxury which can be done without. 
They are suffering exactly as they would be if subjected to 
an income-tax of 7s. 6d. in the pound. Mr. Goschen’s 
“Conversion,” though a statesmanlike measure, and a great 
saving to the taxpayer, mulcted thousands more, especially 
women, the classes protected by trusts losing a million at 
least of their income, and not feeling, as they cannot sell, 
the compensating rise in the value of all other solid 
securities. The woman with £600 a year lost, it is true, 
only £50, but it was just that £50 which she felt free to 
«waste,”—that is, to spend at her own discretion. The 
rapid series of “conversions” and “ payings off” which 
followed in all manner of stocks everywhere, reduced the in- 
comes of another class of holders by 20 per cent.,—that is, by 
justthe amount which made them feel able to be free-handed. 
Then followed the crushing losses in South American stocks. 
These bonds and shares were held to an enormous extent 
by the well-to-do, who brought up the general average of 
return for their investments by placing a proportion of 
their capital in securities about which there existed some 
singular delusions. As a rule, people with money under- 
stand fairly well that high interest means bad security ; 
but they fancied that Brazil, being an Empire, would 
always pay; that Chilian stock was safe, because Chili 
owed little, and never had a revolution; and that the 
tempting bonds of the Argentine and Uruguayan Re- 
publics might be purchased without undue rashness, 
because the great house of Baring, “safe as the Bank of 
England,” so obviously believed in their stability. Even 
the fall of Don Pedro’s throne, though it revealed the total 
want of any solid basis for authority in Brazil, scarcely shook 
these illusions; but from that day forward, the financial 
security of the huge Republic has been visibly decaying. 
Europe hardly knows what has happened there, though a 
wild inflation of the currency, followed, as usual, by a mad 
rush into “promising” but infructuous speculation, is 
strongly suspected; but, at all events, exchange has 
dropped from 273d. per milrei to 12d.—that is, gold is 
worth nearly two and a quarter times its value in paper 
—and the coup d’état of this week has sent stocks 
worth par under the Emperor down to 60, which, 
again, may be a mere resting-place in prices. Marshal 
Fonseca, the new Dictator, is very old, he is a 
devotee of paper-money—there is nobody like an old 
soldier for a religious craze, or a currency craze, or a craze 
for some bottomless speculation—and if any provinces 
revolt, Brazilian stock may prove no better than that of 
Venezuela. Then came the Argentine Revolution, the 
Baring crash, the moratorium, and the flight downwards 
of the value of local currency, the total effect of which was 
nearly to halve holders’ receipts, and the end of which, 
already reached in Uruguay, can hardly be in Argentina 
anything but a “ Liquidation,” or, in plainer English, a 
composition with creditors at so much in the pound. If 
they get, after long delays, a dividend of 12s., they may 
think themselves very lucky. Most of the railways 
in Brazil and in the Republics of the Plate have also 
been affected, and the total amount of discomfort 
among the well-to-do thereby produced, has been amazing. 
You cannot enter a room without meeting sufferers by the 
Baring crash. They have not usually been ruined, though 
we hear of some terrible personal catastrophes; but their 
surplus has been cut away, and as it is easiness which is 
pleasant rather than a bare sufficiency, they feel even 
poorer than they are. The bold action of the Bank of 
England, bold and probably wise, though the truth of the 
latter adjective has not yet been demonstrated, averted 
a Black Friday; but the suffering produced by the 
crash has been very great, and extends to classes missed 
out in City calculations. There has been no spare money 
since for anybody, and the minor artists, all authors 
except the best, all booksellers, all jobmasters, and all 
traders who contribute to any form of luxury, except those 
forms indulged in by the very rich, are bitterly feeling the 
pinch,—artists in particular, who are always silent, feeling 
as if the conditions of their world had suddenly grown 
dark. It is very doubtful, too, if the worst has been 
experienced. The “crash” of Wednesday in Berlin may 
prove to be only a signal: The stocks and properties 
which have fallen in England have been largely held also 
in Continental cities, and it has been for some time matter 
of surprise that catastrophes which succeeded, in Paris at 
all events, gigantic losses like those of the Panama Canal 
and of the Copper “Ring,” should have produced so 








little apparent impression. The truth is, that although 
the Continent is much protected by the wider diffusion 
of property, and by its habit of taking care of francs and 
florins, hundreds of more or less solid-looking houses must 
have been gutted of the bulk of their resources, and are 
standing only till some sharp wind of misfortune blows 
them down, glutting all markets with the relics of the 
securities they held. Such a wind may come from Russia 
any day, for the losses there this year, owing to the drought 
in twenty provinces, the drying-up of Jewish credit owing 
to the persecution—an act, financially, of pure lunacy— 
and the worrying expectation of war which has arisen from 
the Cronstadt exhibition, will be counted by tens of 
millions. It will take £20,000,000 merely to keep the 
peasantry alive for a year, who meanwhile can produce 
nothing, and pay no obligation. 

_ We are not, be it understood, taking at all a pessimist 
view as regards the general economic situation of Europe. 
The great war, if it came, would suspend the prosperity of 
the Western world as a drought suspends the profit upon 
agriculture; but if peace can be maintained, the nations 
will soon recover themselves. Much of the “losses” we 
have spoken of are mere transfers of wealth, the buyers 
getting rich on properties it ruins the owners to sell. Pro. 
duction goes on in all the permanent trades at an amazing 
rate, accumulation never ceases, the wealth of the poor 
considered as a corporation advances by leaps and bounds 
—vide the returns of State savings-banks in all countries— 
and the public treasuries get what they want almost for 
the asking. The world makes more than it ever did; and 
though extravagance, sometimes of the wildest kind, has 
become a fashion with a class, there is a great disposition to 
hoard too, and to live far within your means, a disposition 
promoted, especially on the Continent, by every crash, and 
every fresh alarm of war. One only need look round the 
suburbs of any great town west of the Vistula to know that 
entire sections of society must be living far within their in- 
comes,—that is, automatically refilling the reservoirs of capi- 
tal. Our object is only to point out how severely the well-to- 
do have recently suffered, and if there is no war, will continue 
to suffer, from crashes and the gradual decrease in the pro- 
ductiveness of invested capital. It has fallen in thirty years 
from 5 to 3 per cent., and will fall yet further, till the thrifty 
grow bewildered, and trust anybody and anything rather 
than, as they say, keep their money in old stockings. The 
process is a natural one, and not to be lamented, for, after 
all, the taxpayers are relieved, and new classes are forced 
to work instead of idling, which is, on the whole, with 
some large reservations as to the value of happiness, better 
for mankind. Still, there is much suffering, or perhaps we 
should say, a great increase of anxiety, in classes unused to 
it, which is worth noting as a feature of the day, and which 
will by-and-by affect visibly the demeanour and attitude of 
the middle class. Care makes them Conservative, especially 
on the Continent, where, owing to the habit of dividing pro- 
perty, of providing dowers for daughters, and of hoarding 
against old age, pecuniary questions occupy a much larger 
space in life than is usual in England. It will also, 
we hope, and in some degree believe, increase the desire 
for effective culture, either as a protection—which it is not 
—or a sweetener of comparatively ill-provided life, which 
it is. The main result will, however, be the anxiety itself, 
the distinct diminution of ease in a large and influential 
class for a generation, with its consequences, a wider dis- 
persion of the young in search of places where the com- 
petition is not so fierce as in Europe, and a greater 
tendency towards hard work as the only available corrective 
for the ills of fortune. Many will count these consequences 
improvements, and not losses; but pecuniary anxiety is & 
canker in happiness, and the happiest class hitherto, 
taking all things together, has been that of the well-to-do. 





LIFEBOATS AND THEIR CREWS. 


tae finding of the Committee appointed by the Royal 

National Lifeboat Institution to inquire into the 
refusal of a part of a lifeboat’s crew at Sennen Cove, 10 
Cornwall, to man the boat for the assistance of a vessel 
in distress, is satisfactory, for two reasons. It explicitly 
acquits the men of the charge of cowardice in a service 
maintained with a constancy and courage which English- 


men regard with peculjar and almost personal pride; 
and it assigns a cause not only justified by the facts of the 
case as elicited in the inquiry, but one which the circum: 
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stances and character of the Cornish fishermen render 
extremely probable. The committee are “ satisfied that 
the refusal did not arise from cowardice, or from fear to 
face the situation; but they find with regret that it was 
the consequence of the grave lack of discipline which has 
for some time obtained at this station.” The case of the 
men was, in substance, that the wreck was drifting fast 
up-Channel, and that, before they could even reach a point 
from which it would have been possible to render help, 
supposing it had been a stranded and not a drifting ied. 
it would be carried to a distance beyond their reach, and 
to a part of the coast where the duty would be better 
performed by the lifeboat at another station. In other 
words, the crew refused to obey orders because they 
preferred to exercise their own judgment. This state of 
things, of which the committee subsequently expressed 
their censure in a very practical way, is, however, ex- 
tremely likely to arise in districts where, as on the Cornish 
coast, the crews of lifeboats are recruited mainly from a 
class whose very self-reliance and knowledge of the con- 
ditions of success in the work of rescue make them, in 
their own opinion, competent critics of the orders issued. 
The Cornish fishermen are more often than not owners 
and masters of their own little vessels; and if the “ crew” 
of these only consists of one man besides the captain, it 
means, not that men are scarce, but that masters are many. 

Those familiar with the lives and circumstances of these 
fishermen are, as a rule, impressed by the complete self- 
reliance with which they manage not only their vessels at 
sea, but their dealings on shore with the merchants to 
whom they sell their fish, the local banks, and even the 
local landowners, when they conceive that their rights are 
infringed or their fishing-grounds invaded. In addition to 
this feeling of personal independence, they possess a large 
share of that local attachment, or dislike for other localities, 
which men of strong individuality living in isolated com- 
munities commonly display, which may or may not have 
been taken into consideration by the committee of inquiry, 
but which was possibly a strong factor in the reluctance of 
the Sennen men to follow the wreck into other waters. 
We may give a case in point. Some years ago, the men of 
a small Cornish village took their twelve boats to the 
fishing-grounds, at a considerable distance from land, and 
though the expedition was made in spite of some warning 
of a storm, they were rewarded by a great night’s fishing, 
and returned heavily laden. But the storm in the 
Atlantic, which had not yet reached the coast, had already 
sent a forerunner in the form of a violent surf along the 
coast-line, which made any entrance to their little cove 
impossible. It was pointed out to them that they could 
easily run on to Falmouth, and either return by train, or 
wait till the weather moderated. But they would not. 
They did not like Falmouth people, and they did not like 
trains, and, in short, they wanted to get straight home, 
and did not much care what they risked, if only they did 
not go to “outlandish places.” So they sailed round to 
an open bay, where, though the surf was even higher than 
at the mouth of the cove, the beach was sandy, and soft 
enough not to knock the bottoms out of their boats. The 
whole fleet made for the surf, allowed themselves to be 
flung upon the shore, and though the shock pitched every 
man overboard, and all the fish, masts, oars, and tackle 
Were washed away, the boats were safe, no lives were 
lost, and, above all, no one had to forego the satisfaction of 
landing in his own parish. The reluctance of the Sennen 
tien to risk drifting into other waters may well have had 
something in common with this case, and if so, it furnishes 
4 curious instance of the drawbacks which may attend the 
local spirit from which our lifeboat system derives, on the 
Whole, so much advantage. But whatever the predis- 
posing causes to anarchy which led to the refusal of the 

ennen crew to obey orders, the committee of inquiry are 
clearly aware that if the work of the boats is to be prompt 
and effective, discipline must be maintained. A plébiscite 
in a lifeboat cannot be tolerated, and the freedom of dis- 
cussion as to a vessel’s course which induced the late Mr. 

Inglake to conclude, after his experiences on a Greek 
schooner in the Levant, that Ulysses’ ten years’ voyage 
from Troy to Ithaca was a “fair average passage,” is 
clearly out of place in sight of a wreck. The committee, 
therefore, “ wish it to be clearly understood that all those 
Who henceforth desire to serve in the lifeboats of the 





Unless prepared to accept these conditions, no one will in 
future be allowed to enter the lifeboat either for service or 
for exercise.” 

We may speak of this decision with greater confidence 
than is usually possible in cases where rules to guide the 
action of men when exposing their lives to imminent and 
deadly peril are laid down by others who are exposed to 
no such risks, and can at best only generalise from ex- 
perience. It is perhaps in its general application to all 
cases in which united action is called for in sudden and 
dangerous emergency that its strength lies, because the 
teachings of experience in such cases are always peremptory 
and practical. Lifeboat service is closely analogous to that 
in the Royal Navy in peace, and not far removed from the 
conditions which obtain in battle, whether by sea or land. 
Obedience to orders, prompt and unquestioning, is equally 
the condition of success in both, and the total effective 
value of an army in which every officer and man may be 
relied on to obey, even should the orders lead, in the 
opinion of the individual, to certain danger and not un- 
certain death, cannot fail to be immensely beyond that of 
a force in which such orders may be canvassed or con- 
temned, even though the average of individual intelligence 
or professional knowledge may be higher. The decision 
of the Lifeboat Institution, which exacts unquestioning 
obedience from the crew, lays a heavy responsibility on the 
officer in charge, who in most cases is the coxswain of the 
lifeboat. Usually, it will be found that the command is 
entrusted to the person most fitted to exercise it. The 
coxswain is chosen at most lifeboat-stations solely with 
reference to his knowledge of the work, and the position 
which he holds in the esteem of the men employed ; and in 
most cases, the decision as to the time and circumstances 
which should regulate the employment of the boat may be 
safely left to his discretion. At the same time, the double 
responsibility for the safety of the shipwrecked crew, and 
the avoidance of needless danger to the lifeboat-crew so 
thrown upon one man, may occasionally press unfairly 
upon the coxswain. An instance of such a conflict of duties 
occurred in Cornwall, not far from Sennen, a case marked 
by a curious reversal of the conditions which led to the 
inquiry at the latter place, and in which, by good fortune, 
the judgment and courage of the coxswain were completely 
vindicated almost as soon as they were questioned. A 
number of men had been rescued from a wreck, among 
them the ship’s captain. It was then proposed that the 
lifeboat should return to the vessel to save the ship’s 
papers. The coxswain refused. He was willing, he said, 
to risk his life and those of his crew to save other lives, 
but not to save papers. For this he was taunted with 
cowardice, to which he made no sort of answer, but 
ordered the boat to be laid up. At that moment news 
came that another lifeboat, from the next station along 
the coast, which had also put off to the wreck, was 
missing, and perhaps lost. The coxswain instantly 
ordered the men back to their places, and once more 
put to sea to the rescue of his colleagues. The man 
is now dead—drowned from his own boat—but his case 
is an instance of the rashness with which charges of 
cowardice may be made, and of the mental quality of 
some of the men whose orders the crews of lifeboats are 
hereafter to take as their sole authority. 

As some two thousand wrecks take place every year 
round our five thousand miles of coast, improvements 
either made or suggested in our life-saving resources should 
perhaps meet with more consideration than they command 
at present. The steam-lifeboat which during the past 
year has saved more than fifty lives from wrecks on the 
dangerous shoals near the mouth of the Thames, is per- 
haps the most successful of recent vessels built for the 
Society. She is driven, not by a screw, but by jets of 
water forced out by a centrifugal pump, and this contri- 
vance, which avoids the danger to which a screw would be 
exposed by becoming entangled in floating wreckage and 
rigging, gives her a speed sufficient to carry her through 
the worst gales of the Essex shore. She is fitted with water- 
tube boilers, in which steam is raised in twenty minutes 
after the alarm is given. The proposal that all lifeboat- 
stations and lighthouses should be connected with the 
telegraph at Government expense is still before the public, 
and raises the larger question of the transference of 
lifeboat service trom the body which now controls it to 


ustitution, and to receive its pay, must strictly obey the { the Trinity House, which provides for the lighting and 


tegulations and attend to the directions of the coxswain. | buoying of our coasts, or of the Board of Trade. The 
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rocket apparatus which does such good service in the 
hands of the Coastguard, is under the general superin- 
tendence of the latter body. So far, the Lifeboat Institu- 
tion have done their voluntary work with such efficiency 
and economy, that the public will probably be contented 
to leave it in their hands, and any interference with the 
local authorities which maintain and take a just pride in 
their lifeboats, would be matter for regret. But any 
assistance from public funds which would make the 
present working of the lifeboat system more efficient, 
such as the extension of the telegraph to isolated stations, 
or the maintenance of spare boats in the more dangerous 
parts of the coast, would be a humane, and in the end an 
economical measure, and one which the yearly growth of 
our shipping will probably demand. 








OUR GREAT ELEGIAC POET. 

E should hardly have thought Lord Coleridge’s com- 
parison between Matthew Arnold and Horace, in the 
interesting speech which he delivered on Saturday last, when 
the new bust of Matthew Arnold was unveiled in the Bap- 
tistery of Westminster Abbey, a very apposite one. One 
would hardly call Horace, whose finest poems were many 
of them what we should now call exquisite vers de société, 
a great elegiac poet, which Matthew Arnold certainly 
was,—the greatest, we are disposed to think, in the English 
language, certainly very much greater than Gray. He 
is always at his best in elegy. ‘“Thyrsis” and “The 
Scholar-Gipsy” will stand by the side of, if not above, 
Milton’s “ Lycidas,” we believe, in the estimate of the best 
eritics of the future. His magnificent elegies on De Senan- 
cour, the author of ‘‘Obermann,” are as much more touching 
than Gray’s Elegy in a country churchyard as they are richer 
in true vision. The lines on “Rugby Chapel” and on 
“ Heine’s Grave ” are amongst the most vivid pictures in the 
language, of two great figures in the first half of the present 
century. The “Southern Night,” in which he commemorates 
his brother William Delafield Arnold, is perhaps the most 
musical expression of profound yet gentle and subdued regret 
that English literature contains; the “ Memorial Verses” on 
Byron, Goethe, and Wordsworth are living studies penetrated 
by that “sad lucidity of soul” which Matthew Arnold has 
himself illustrated with so much power in the singularly 
fine lines called “Resignation.” The little poem “By a 
Death-Bed,” also called “Youth and Calm,” is of the 
very essence of elegy. And the main beauty even of the 
longer poems, of “Sohrab and Rustem,” of “Tristram and 
Iseult,” of “The Sick King of Bokhara,” lies in the elegiac 
terminations and the modulated: beauty of those trains of 
thought which lead up to those terminations. Again, “The For- 
saken Merman” and “The Church of Brou” would hardly be 
true poems at all without their elegiac tone; while some even of 
the most beautiful of all his elegies are devoted to his little dog 
‘Geist,’ in the poem on “‘Geist’s’ Grave,” and to his daughter’s 
eanary, in “‘ Poor Matthias.’” Lord Coleridge knows Horace a 
thousand times better than the present writer, but we should 
never have thought that Horace would be regarded as most at 
home in his elegiac mood. No doubt the two beautiful passages 
which Lord Coleridge quotes from Horace are both elegiac, but 
surely that is not Horace’s most common nor even his most fre- 
quently successful attitude of mind. We should have thought 
Horace a considerably greater artist in the lighter lyrical vein, 
than Arnold, but not nearly so great an elegiac poet. Elegy 
demands that special “sad lucidity of soul” which Gray 
poured forth with such exquisite tenderness in the celebrated 
Elegy, and in the Ode on the distant prospect of Eton. It 
is a mood of regret, but of calm regret which heightens 
instead of disturbing and confusing the power of vision,—nay, 
which seems to lend to the apprehension of the external object 
treated, a singular discernment of its finest atmospheric con- 
ditions, a halo of its own, transforming mere sight into vision. 
To illustrate what we mean by contrast: Browning is hardly 
ever elegiac,—we should not suppose him to have ever known 
the mood at all, but for the lines, “ O lyric love, half-angel and 
half-bird,” in “ The Ring and the Book,” and the elegiac ring 
in the “Toccata of Galuppi.” But though elegy must be 
suffused with feeling, it must not rise to what Arnold has 
himself called the lyrical cry. Principal Shairp was quite 
wrong, in the fine lines quoted by Lord Coleridge, when he 
spoke of Arnold as pouring forth in his songs “the calm 








which is not calm but agony.” Shelley does that, in such 
lines, for instance, as those beginning, “ When the lamp is 
shattered, the light in the dust lies dead,” or in the lines 
“Written in Dejection at Naples;” but there is not a poem 
in all Arnold’s volumes that seems to us to suggest anything 
approaching to agony, anything beyond a lofty and calm 
regret. Take the lines on his brother’s death :— 


« But now that trouble is forgot ; 
Thy memory, thy pain, to-night, 
My brother! and thine early lot, 
Possess me quite. 


The murmur of this Midland deep 
Is heard to-night around thy grave, 
There, where Gibraltar’s cannon’d steep 
O’erfrowns the wave. 


For there, with bodily anguish keen, 
With Indian heats at last fordone, 
With public toil and private teen— 
Thou sank’st, alone. 


Slow to a stop, at morning grey, 
I see the smoke-crown’d vessel come ; 
Slow round her paddles dies away 
The seething foam. 


A boat is lower’d from her side; 
Ah, gently place him on the bench ! 
That spirit—if all have not yet died— 
A breath might quench. 


Is this the eye, the footstep fast, 
The mien of youth we used to see, 
Poor, gallant boy !—for such thou wast, 
Still art, to me. 


The limbs their wonted tasks refuse ; 
The eyes are glazed, thou canst not speak ; 
And whiter than thy white burnous 
That wasted cheek ! ” 


Or compare Arnold’s calm steadfastness in deciaring the 
faith in our Lord’s resurrection an illusion, with the passion 
of Clough’s despair when he embodies in verse the same con- 
viction. This is Arnold’s language :— 


««* Ay, ages long endured his span 
Of life—’tis true received— 
That gracious Child, that thorn-crown’d Man! 
—He lived while we believed. 


While we believed, on earth he went, 

And open stood his grave. 

Men call’d from chamber, church, and tent; 
And Christ was by to save. 


Now he is dead! Far hence he lies 

In the lorn Syrian town ; 

And on his grave, with shining eyes, 

The Syrian stars look down.’ ” 
There is no agony there, only calm elegy over a lost faith, a 
dispelled illusion ; only another replica of the splendid elegy 
over a lost faith contained in the “Stanzas at the Grande 
Chartreuse.” It is a more poetical and regretful form of the 
denial which he expressed more dogmatically and positively 
in his prose writings, when he said that the objection to 
miracles was that “they do not happen.” Clough’s tone is 
very different ; that is indeed agony, and not elegy at all:— 


“Through the great sinful streets of Naples as I past, 
With fiercer heat than flamed above my head 
My heart was hot within me; till at last 
My brain was lightened when my tongue had said, 
Christ is not risen! 
Christ is not risen. No! 
He lies and moulders low ; 
Christ is not risen ! 


What though the stone were rolled away, and though 
The grave found empty there ? 
If not there, then elsewhere ; 
If not where Joseph laid him first, why then 
Where other men 
Translaid him after in some humbler clay, 
Long ere to-day 
Corruption that sad perfect work hath done 
What here she scarcely, lightly had begun ; 
The foul-engendered worm 
Feeds on the flesh of the life-giving form 
Of our most Holy and Anointed One. 
He is not risen. No,— 
He lies and moulders low, 
Christ is not risen ! 


What if the women ere the dawn was grey 
Saw one or more great angels as they say 

(Angels or Him himself) ? Yet neither there nor then, 
Nor afterwards, nor elsewhere, nor at all 

Hath he appeared to Peter and the ten, 
Nor, save in thunderous terror, to blind Saul ; 

Save in an after gospel and late Creed, 

He is not risen, indeed,— 

Christ is not risen !” 
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That is no elegy; that is the burning passion of an agonised 
denial, due mainly to Clough’s deep sense of the sinfulness of 
the world which should have been yet was not redeemed, and 
partly to his sceptical intellect weighing the evidence which 
then, at all events, he found wanting. But more passionate 
throes in renouncing a great faith, have never been depicted 
in the English tongue. Matthew Arnold never rose into that 
mood. Throughout his poems the grief and regret are always 
gentle and always mellow. His poetic pain is never anguish; 
it never confuses, but only stimulates his vision. His grief 
seldom rises even above that sweet and tender grief depicted 
in the perfect poem on “‘ Geist’s’ Grave.” When he com- 
memorated— 
«“ That liquid, melancholy eye, 
From whose pathetic soul-fed springs 
Seem’d surging the Virgilian cry 
The sense of tears in mortal things,” 

he himself said that his own eyes were streaming with tears; but 
they were gentle tears, the tears of sweet elegiac regret, which 
brings with it a keener and brighter vision, not that stormy 
anguish which troubles and bedims the whole earthly scene. 
To our mind, Matthew Arnold was the greatest elegiac poet 
in our literature, though not a very great lyric poet. Indeed, 
the only perfect lyrics in his volumes are also elegiacs,—the 
songs of Callicles in ‘“Empedocles on Etna,” which com- 
memorate the visionary beauty of the old Greek mythology. 





THE “BRAND OF CAIN.” 

R. EDWARD WAKEFIELD’S paper in the Contem- 
porary Review for November, headed “The Brand of 

Cain,” will, we imagine, surprise a majority of its readers. 
The charge it brings against the people of the United States 
of readiness to commit and to condone “ murder,” is not anew 
one, for it has been repeated any time this seventy years. It 
formed the substance of Mrs. Trollope’s graver attacks, and 
runs all through Charles Dickens’s lurid though half-comic 
pictures of life in the States. The “Colonel” who would 
shoot a man for a remark is his ideal of the American 
patriot. An idea had, however, begun to prevail in Great 
Britain that blood-shedding, though still rife in the Union, 
was confined to the South and the newer and wilder 
districts of the Far West; that it had ceased altogether 
in the North; and that even in the tainted districts it 
was beginning to disappear, as the wild animals do, before a 
thicker population and a more efficient police. Life, it was 
thought, was as safe in Chicago as in London, and self-defence 
as needless in New York as in Surrey. It will be new to 
many, who thought themselves well informed, to be told, as 
they are told by Mr. Wakefield, that murder is still the dis- 
tinctive crime of the States; that if lynchings are included, the 
average number of deaths by intentional violence is double the 
average of the most criminal countries of Europe; that the 
average increases year by year, the last year being the worst; 
and that the responsibility does not rest with the foreign 
population, but with the Americans born. “A carefully pre- 
pared and thoroughly authentic statement, published not long 
since by a New J ersey Patriotic Association, shows that crimes 
of violence in the United States have more than doubled in 
number in proportion to the population since 1850; and last 
year was the worst year of al]...... The officially authenti- 
cated figures compiled by the New Jersey Association already 
referred to prove that the overwhelming proportion of crimes 
of violence are committed by Americans, and that the foreign 
Population are singularly free from bloodshed.” That Ger- 
mans are good citizens, is admitted by Americans themselves ; 
the conduct of “ Hungarians,” who are loathed, has, Mr. Wake- 
field says, been cleared by investigation; and as to the Italians 
in New York, where they are 80,000 strong, they are in- 
offensive, and anywhere they only commit murder when 
provoked by oppression. Mr. Wakefield adds, as an illustration, 
the following astounding, and to us quite incredible, story :— 
“The Italians have got a bad name lately, but very unjustly. 
The secret history of the murder of Hennessey is pretty well 
known in America, and has been partially published. It is 
Widely believed to have been an incident in one of those Irish 
feuds which have for years existed in New Orleans, as in 
Chicago and other cities: the same feud in which Hennessey’s 
father and brother were killed. The accusation against the 
Mafia’ was a bold and ingenious device for diverting atten- 
tion from the true nature and origin of the crime. There was 








not a vestige of what in England would be called evidence of 
the existence of any Mafia in New Orleans; but several of the 
most respectable Italian witnesses declared the whole story to 
be an absurd invention. The jury acquitted the prisoners, 
whereupon the mob murdered them, and raised the cry that 
the jury had been bribed. The ‘Committee of Safety,’ as the 
leaders of the assassins were called, instituted a prosecution 
against Dominick O’Malley, a detective, but the solitary 
witness they could bring in support of the charge was an 
Irishman, named McCrystal, himself one of the jury, who was 
ready to confess having been bribed. The Court refused such 
a man’s evidence, and after a lapse of seven months, during 
which O’Malley constantly demanded a trial, the indictment 
against him was abandoned on October 8th. On being dis- 
charged he published a declaration that the prosecutors knew 
all along there was ‘no suspicion of wrong-doing’ in the 
Hennessey case, but ‘ the indictment had to be brought in order 
to satisfy the people for what was done on March 14th,’—that 
is, to justify the massacre of the Italian prisoners. He added: 
‘I have been asked to keep quiet, and allow the matter to be 
forgotten ;’ but he threatens yet to expose the whole affair.” 
The truth is, says Mr. Wakefield, that life is held cheap through- 
out the Union, and that “the rule seems to be that killing is 
no murder, and the law has nothing to do with it, whenever 
there is provocation enough on either side to make the other 
party angry.” He gives two stories in illustration of this, which 
he holds to be the more conclusive because no life was actually 
taken :—“* A member of a well-known club in New York, who 
prided himself on his pedigree, wished another member to read 
a book on the subject, and left it for him with the hall-porter. 
Returning some days later, he found the gentleman had not 
taken the book, but had made some excuse, and left it with the 
hall-porter as before. The man of ancient lineage was very 
wroth at this, and, meeting the other member at the club door, 
charged him with the slight. The other again excused him- 
self, and ended by saying plainly that he was not interested in 
the subject of the pedigree. This was an unbearable insult. 
The next moment a shot was fired, and the scorner of pedigrees 
only saved his life by running into the street and getting under 
a waggon. His assailant, after a long delay, was arrested, but 
released on trifling bail, and no further proceedings were taken. 
Another instance happened to myself. I had been travelling 
in a railway carriage in the South, in company with two very 
pleasant men who chanced to be seated opposite to me at the 
end of the crowded car, and had got out to ‘ buy a lunch,’ as 
they say, at a station, my two fellow-passengers having pro- 
mised to keep my seat for me. When I returned to the car I 
found a tall, gaunt man, in a broad slouch hat, apparently 
about to take my seat, but yet not actually taking it. A glance 
at my acquaintances opposite showed me why he hesitated. 
Each of them was holding a cup of coffee to his mouth with 
his left hand, while his right grasped a revolver covering the 
intruder. Time being short, they were drinking their coffee 
while they ‘kept the Britisher’s seat.’ The tall stranger 
politely retired on my appearing, the others put their revolvers 
in their hip-pockets without any remark, and we resumed our 
journey. What amused me most of all though was a glimpse 
I got of a solemn-looking old man about half-way down the 
car, who had drawn out from somewhere an enormous, anti- 
quated, ivory-handled six-shooter, and was holding it up with 
his finger on the trigger, ready to take a hand in any little 
festivity that might arise. He looked so disappointed when 
it all ended in nothing that I felt quite sorry for him.’ 
Every lawyer, says Mr. Wakefield, keeps a revolver in a 
pigeon-hole of his desk, and any insult to a woman is held to 
justify her friends in the immediate execution of the insulter. 


There is, we have no doubt, much exaggeration in all this. 
Millions of Americans pass through life without ever seeing a 
revolver drawn, or having one, unless they live in lonely 
houses, in their own possession; and there are wide districts 
where a wilful homicide would be hunted as he would be in 
Kent or Normandy. Mr. Wakefield is not careful enough 
about his statistics, believing, for instance, that a majority of 
American citizens are foreign-born, whereas 80 per cent. of 
the people of the Union were born on American soil; and he 
does not sufficiently distinguish between one section of the 
country and another. But no one can read any good American 
newspaper without seeing that part of the charge is true; that 
quarrelling leads to bloodshed in a number of cases beyond all 
European precedent ; that female dignity as well as honouris 
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constantly defended with the pistol, without duel or other for- 
mality; and that, though murder for gain is detested and 
punished much as it is in Europe, homicide from any other 
motive is regarded with a leniency, or in the case of personal 
insult with an approval, which seems to good men in all other 
countries absolutely inexplicable. In the West, indeed, if we 
may believe the editor of the Fortnightly Review, who writes 
from personal observation, the man who does not instantly 
avenge an impertinence by killing the impertinent is hope- 
lessly disgraced, and either boycotted or practically forced 
into an unequal duel in the street ; and to refuse a challenge 
except upon the ground of religious opinions—Mr. Harris 
does not mention that exception, but we can quote instances 
where it was held valid—is considered proof of cowardice 
disentitling the recusant to the treatment of a human being. 
American fiction is full of instances of personal vengeance 
exacted for what seems to Europeans inadequate reason; for 
example, as punishment for fraud; and in five cases out of ten, 
the language of ordinary reporters betrays in such cases either 
a secret admiration, or a full sense that the murderer is only 
a lawbreaker, and that the victim brought his fate upon himself. 


The strangest thing about the whole question is the obvious 
perversion of opinion. We have read a great mass of American 
literature, and more American newspapers than we could 
justify if time is regarded as a trust, but we can recall no 
reasoned defence of the American practice of exacting private 
vengeance. Elaborate arguments are put forward for tolerating 
Lynch-law, most of them resolving themselves into the plea, 
sometimes true, sometimes utterly false, that in no other way 
ean crime be prevented from becoming rampant, or even 
ruling certain sections of the country; but we never re- 
member, in a serious book or a work of fiction a grave argu- 
ment for the personal appeal to the revolver. It is always 
accepted as right or wrong or dubious under the circumstances, 
which are expected to secure with all Americans their own 
fall justification, or it may be condemnation, or in a few cases 
perplexed consideration. The European idea that, except in 
a duel, no man has a right to take an untried man’s life, is as 
completely though silently rejected, as the English idea that 
killing in a duel is homicide, it may be with extenuating cir- 
cumstances differentiating it from murder, but still in all 
cases homicide. That proves a special condition of opinion, 
and we should greatly like to be able to satisfy ourselves how 
it has arisen. It has certainly not been produced by any 
malignant temper in the race. The testimony of all men, 
except perhaps Spanish-Americans, to the universal kindliness 
of North Americans, is unanimous, and is certainly confirmed 
by all that is known of the numbers who enter our society. 
Their conspicuous foible is tolerance for the intolerable, not 
malignity of temper. Nor is it mere indifference to human 
life, such as Mr. Rider Haggard, two or three times over in his 
books, makes Zulus attribute to themselves. There is no more 
lenient body of law in the world than the American—of course 
with the exception of the old laws to restrain slaves—and no 
population so anxious, anxious even beyond reason, as was 
shown in the Guiteau case, that a prisoner on trial for his life 
should have the fullest defence, and the benefit of every legal 
loophole for escape. The very men who have secretly deter- 
mined to lynch a prisoner would be shocked if his lawyers 
failed to advance every technical plea producible on his 
behalf. It certainly is not any question of creed, for though 
there are plenty of disbelievers in America, and plenty of men 
who attack every general conviction, the validity of the im- 
pression of existence included, the immense majority are either 
Christians of what we should call the Nonconformist type, or 
Roman Catholics much more faithful to their Church than, say, 
most Frenchmen or Italians. Why, then, among this kindly, 
law-abiding, and to all appearance Christian population, is the 
elementary Christian dogma that man-slaying is wicked, 
comparatively so feeble? We presume that the first cause is 
the exaggerated self-confidence which Republican institutions 
seem as yet to stimulate, the idea that opinion, as it makes 
human law, is entitled also to make moral law, an idea which 
is spreading fast in France and among ourselves, and invariably 
results in the notion—the real source of the tolerance in some 
countries both of duelling and suicide—that that which is not 

generally disapproved is right. The early circumstances of 
America made self-defence even in private quarrels almost a 
necessity, there being, in fact, no law sufficiently operative ; 
the tradition of approval for it has lasted for generations; and 





it has gradually worn away part, not all by any means, of the 
instinctive reverence for human life. The individual, it jg 
conceived, must do battle with the foeman, and among the 
‘first of foemen is reckoned the insulter, who, if he passes 
certain limit, may even be put to death. It is a creed utterly 
inconsistent with Christianity, repudiated by every Church 
and defended by no religious man; but then, so also is the 
Continental opinion in favour of duelling, which sprang from 
the right of private war, and has on this point worn away 
the general, if not the universal conscience. Of course 
the effect of this attrition is increased by the weakness 
of the law to which it has given birth. Law is not 
the source of conscience, as so many affirm, but it is its 
strongest buttress, and the steady execution of every mur. 
derer soon develops the natural horror of murder into an 
abiding peacefulness. Punishment, however, in the States for 
anything but “mean” crimes, such as theft, is exceedingly 
uncertain and exceedingly tardy, the lawyers insisting on an 
antiquated procedure which protracts trials for months, 
while the rights of the separate States incessantly em- 
barrass the action of a police which, except in some great 
cities, is insufficiently large. The murderer whom the 
populace hate is hunted sharply enough, but, the murderer 
about whom it is indifferent has many chances of escape, 
even after trial and condemnation. There must, however, 
be some cause at work beyond the one we have assigned, and 
we incline to believe it is, first, the nervous tension in 
Americans produced by climate and habit of hurried life—a 
tension visible in the astonishing frequency of sudden deaths 
from overwork and emotion—and secondly, the intense 
American fear of opinion which, so to speak, causes self-love, 
amour-propre, the sense of personal dignity, to remain per- 
manently raw. Anything which “ belittles” an American, even 
a bitter joke, seems to him to involve the loss of the respect of his 
fellow-men, and therefore to be unendurable. He is excessively 
quick, and very intelligent ; he sees the result of an action in 
a moment; and if it tends to lower him, he will go any length 
to set himself right, and be respeeted again by exacting 
condign vengeance. It is a strange sensitivenesss to be 
felt by a people which is not only Teutonic for the most 
part in blood, but is humorous, and when moved in that 
direction, merciful to a quite exceptional degree; but it exists 
also in France, where also there is humour, though there an 
immoveable tradition insists that vengeance shall;be exacted 
only under the control of strict formalities. The only remedy 
other than a rigid execution of the law, which if persisted in 
for years would make even enraged men pause, is a change of 
opinion, and changes of opinion in the direction of a necessity 
for self-restraint, though they do arrive at last, are fearfully 
slow incoming. The Catholic Church has for ages condemned 
duelling as mortal sin; yet in France, Austria, Italy, Catholic 
Germany, and Spanish America, men who are the sincerest of 
believers cannot bring themselves to refuse a challenge, or to 
reprehend killing in duels unless the killer has violated the 
unwritten duelling code. It will be long, we fear, before 
homicide ceases to be the great American sin, the only ground 
for hopefulness being this, that the more religious a local 
community grows, the more decided grows also its abhorrence 
alike of assassination for vengeance, duelling, and suicide. 





A SUNDAY AMUSEMENT. 

W* have heard a good deal of argument of late as to tke 

best means of providing some form of amusement 
for the populace of a big town which will serve as a counter- 
attraction to the dangerous allurements of the public-house, 
and yet not violate the unwritten law of Sunday observance. 
That is a question which Eastbourne, one of the most 
flourishing of our seaside resorts, has decided for itself, ap- 
parently, and in a way which has excited a good deal of com- 
ment on the part of the London Press. It must be confessed 
that the diversion in which its inhabitants indulge on the first 
day of every week is not a very edifying one, and that it 
belongs rather to those dark ages, before the days of the 
Reformation, and long before the days of Board schools and 
general enlightenment, when our holiday-making ancestors 
were wont to bait a bull or pit their dogs against a chained 
bear. The good Sussex folk respect their bulls too much to 
subject them to such a treatment, and are too kindly disposed 
to their dogs to risk their lives in an unequal contest—more- 
over, there is always the Society for the Prevention of Cruelty 
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to Animals to stand in the way of any return to those 
ancient but cruel delights—but, happily for Eastbourne, there 
js one class of beings whom it is the duty of no Society to pro- 
tect, from whom no retaliation nor reprisal can be expected, 
and whose baiting is as diverting as it is devoid of danger. To 
the unruly, to the rowdy, and to the merely idle members of 
that otherwise peaceable and rather dull community, the pro- 
ceedings and the contumacy of the Salvation Army have been 
an ever-increasing joy, and one of which they would to-day be 
very unwilling to be robbed. The announcement that the 
Salvation Army had retired from the contest would be pro- 
bably received by a good many people in Eastbourne with a 
feeling not unlike consternation. Their Sunday occupation 
would be gone. They would have to fall back on the com- 
paratively tame pursuits of Sunday courting, of loitering 
outside the public-houses, or even of going to church. 
At present, however, there seems to be little chance of 
their being deprived of their game, and as long as the 
authorities lend them their countenance, and the Salva- 
tionists continue in their obstinate endeavour to convince 
them against their will, they are likely to enjoy their weekly 
amusement without any let or hindrance. It is to be feared that 
they do not really feel very strongly about the sanctity of that 
by-law which they are so eager to enforce; but, on the other 
hand, it may be reasonably hoped that they are not inspired with 
any very malevolent spite against the Salvationists or their 
teaching. They care but little for the rights or the wrongs 
of the causes that they espouse or attack. All that they know 
is, that for some unaccountable reason they are at liberty, on 
the very day of all others when time hangs heaviest on their 
hands, to create a disturbance, to howl, to hoot, and to hustle 
inoffensive personages and each other, without any inter- 
ference on the part of the constituted authorities,—indeed, 
with the conviction that they are helping to uphold the law 
which generally tries to repress them. It is not possible that 
there can be any town in England whose population would be 
60 virtuous as to neglect so unique an opportunity for mis- 
behaving itself. 


Toone who looked on at the proceedings at Eastbourne 
last Sunday afternoon, and who subsequently read the sensa- 
tional reports that found their way into the London papers, 
the perusal of the latter came with a shock of genuine sur- 
prise. It hardly seemed possible that so paltry and insig- 
nificant a disturbance should excite so much attention, or be 
worthy of such heated argument. A handful of Salvationists, 
some seven or eight men and as many women, made their way 
to the beach surrounded by a noisy mob, two or three 
thousand strong apparently, who hooted and cheered each 
other indiscriminately. Once arrived at their destination, the 
Salvationists proceeded to sing hymns and lustily beat upon 
their tambourines, entirely unmolested, while the mob, leaving 
them to their devices, amused itself by skirmishing about the 
adjoining road and parade on the look-out for the advent of 
the band which is the great bone of contention,—a mob that 
seemed chiefly compdsed of sightseers, among whom might 
be numbered a good many ladies and children; a mob of 
which the worst element was a few rowdy lads, who con- 
tributed by far the greater part of the noise and the shouting, 
and whose continual rushes to and fro were a source of 
mixed annoyance and amusement to their quieter neighbours ; 
a mob, in short, that was neither malevolent nor dangerous, 
fut simply anxious to amuse itself, after a fashion which was 
hardly pleasant to a few concerned, but which was at least 
perfectly good-humoured. The band not putting in an appear- 
ance, and there being in consequence no just excuse or pretence 
for molesting those Salvationists who were present, and whose 
singing, without the aid of any instrument but a tambourine, 
did not directly violate the Act, the mob should have rightly 
dispersed, having successfully vindicated the majesty of the 
in of Eastbourne. Unfortunately, they did no such thing: 
they were there for amusement, and their amusement they 
would have; therefore they remained in order to help the 
Police to escort the devoted little band of men and women 
back to the barracks from whence they came, a proceeding 
Which was accompanied by a good deal of shouting and 
hustling. The male Salvationists lost their caps, and had to 
undergo a good deal of rough pushing, but there seemed to 

a genuine anxiety on the part of even the worst of their 
assailants not to hurt the women, or, indeed, to do any serious 
‘jury tothe men. Their entrance into their citadel was the 





signal for more howling on the part of their escort, who sub- 
sequently found fresh food for excitement in the speeches that 
some strangers attempted to make to them, to the effect that it 
was not seemly for a man to raise his hand against a woman, 
and that they, the strangers in question, had come all 
the way from London to inform the people of Eastbourne 
of the fact. Even that uncalled-for interference with the 
freedom of their ideas and their actions failed to rouse the 
crowd to anything like real anger, and they finally dispersed 
in high good-humour with themselves and their doings, having 
spent a very enjoyable and pleasant afternoon. It was in vain 
to look for traces of that bloodshed which Mr. Bramwell Booth 
so pitifully describes. The martyrdom to which the Salva- 
tionists—with the exception of their leaders—are so eager to 
expose themselves is not of a very terrible description; the 
ferocity of the mob of their persecutors may be measured by 
the fact that it was controlled by the presence of some half- 
dozen policemen; and the extent of the disturbance was con- 
fined to so small an area of the town, that it was not easy for 
a visitor to find his way to the actual scene of conflict. 

The whole business is perfectly contemptible, as well as 
very discreditable. But it is difficult indeed to decide who 
it is who merits the largest share of contempt and dis- 
credit. The authorities in Eastbourne would be perfectly 
right in enforcing the observance of the by-law that they 
have enacted for the protection of their town, if they would 
take the proper measures to enforce it. The Salvation Army 
would be justified in appealing against that law, if they 
consider it an unjust one. But both parties prefer to follow 
an absolutely unjustifiable course of their own, which is 
supported by neither reason, law, nor common-sense. It is 
quite impossible that the central authorities of the Salvation 
Army can think that the present state of affairs at Eastbourne 
is conducive to the salvation of souls, or to any good purpose 
whatever. The dogged obstinacy with which they maintain 
their position and turn a contumacious front to their 
best advisers, is probably owing to the fact that they 
are unwilling to relinquish the opportunity of gaining an 
easy notoriety, and an advertisement of their work which is 
cheap indeed at the expense of a few bruises to a few uncon- 
sidered members of their staff. Undoubtedly their policy is 
a good one from their point of view, as long as they are aided 
by a sentimental Press that loves to fill its columns with tales 
of bloodshed and hysterical descriptions of modern martyr- 
doms. The least to blame in the matter are the unfortunate 
martyrs themselves, mere lads and young girls for the mosi 
part, who are simply puppets in the hands of their superior 
officers, and whose unpleasant duty it is, Sunday after Sunday, 
to go through this ridiculous travesty of. public persecution. 
Almost as little to blame are their persecutors, who can 
hardly be expected to refrain from riotous behaviour when 
the law appears to be on the side of the rioters. And 
equally to blame with the Salvationist authorities, are the 
municipal authorities of Eastbourne, who seem to be in- 
capable of keeping their own laws, or, at least, have adopted 
an extraordinarily perverse method of enforcing them. They 
complain, and possibly with some reason, that these continual 
disturbances have a deterrent effect upon their visitors, and 
have already reduced to a certain extent the business of the 
town. If that is the case, surely the remedy should bein their 
own hands. Still, however incapable Eastbourne may seem 
to the outside world of managing its own affairs in the best 
way, it is to be earnestly hoped that no attempt may be made 
to interfere with that management. The rights and wrongs 
involved in the particular case are utterly childish and unim- 
portant, and the amount of injury that is inflicted by one side 
or the other is really infinitesimal. Eastbourne declares, 
fairly unanimously, that it does not want the Salvation Army : 
well, if it would only leave the Salvation Army alone, it would 
be left alone in its turn. In the meanwhile, if it likes to spend 
its Sundays in baiting the Army, and if the Army prefers 
being baited at Eastbourne to going elsewhere, there is nothing 
more to be said. 


LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 


WANTED—A NEW MEAT. 
[To tHe Epitor oF THE “SPzcTATOR.”] 
S1z,—My attention has been drawn to a recent article in the 
Spectator, headed “ Wanted—A New Meat,” in which reference 
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was made to an attempt to graze venison for the London 
market by a Suffolk squire in the last century. As Iam in 
possession of the records referred to, I think a few extracts 
may interest your readers. 

In April, 1747, a seven-acre paddock was stocked with 22 
deer—13 bucks, 9 does—which were bought in at 12s. each. 
The first buck was killed in honour of the christening of a 
niece, “as fine a fat buck as could be found in Suffolk,” and 
the squire sent a portion to a brother in London, who was 
asked to find out the value of the meat. 

The praises bestowed on the haunch sent, which weighed 
301b., encouraged the squire to hope for a good price in dis- 
posing of his other bucks. In August, 1748, he had to be 
content with an offer from a pastrycook in Leadenhall Street 
of £9 for a couple of bucks, and a promise of “ more if it could 
be afforded.” Great was the squire’s dissatisfaction when he 
received but £8 2s.,—18s. being deducted for carriage by coach. 
He first thought that the charge was an imposition, for he states 
that a person weighing not so much as his two bucks could be 
earried from Ipswich to London for 6s. 6d. Eventually the 
regular price paid him was £5 per carcass, from which 9s. for 
carriage was to be deducted. 

The first two carcasses weighed 124 lb. and 122 lb. :— 


Two haunches ose abs rept REGIS’ $5555.08 46 Ib. 
Two plates with shoulder dss BUDO DS: . .csdeseses 64 1b. 
Chine a on on 56 LOD Skihs cesaa'es 12]b. 

gt | RR 122 1b. 


The skin belonged to the squire, but was in each case sent 
with the carcass, with directions for it to be “dressed in oyl ;” 
when three or four were ready, they were sent back to 
Ipswich by “hoy,” carriage by coach being too expensive, and 
were used for breeches and gloves. 

An average of five bucks a year were sold off the seven-acre 
paddock between 1748 and 1753. Then I find mentioned in a 
letter that “half the stock were lost from hurts in the back,” 
and from this date there is no further mention of venison. 
The net profit of £4 11s. per carcass of about 120 lb. is named 
by the squire himself as “tolerably successful,” and is 
equivalent to 6s. per stone of 8 lb. 

The purchasers are called “ pastrycooks:” on receipt of a 
letter from them, a buck was shot, cut up, packed in a hamper, 
and sent same day by coach. Particular care was to be 
observed in cutting up; and on one occasion, when complaint 
was made, explanation was given that owing to the buck being 
twice missed before it was shot, there had been barely time to 
prepare the venison in time for the coach.—I am, Sir, &c., 


Aspall Hall, Suffolk. JoHN B. CHEVALLIER. 


THE TOM-TIT IN LONDON. 

[To THE EpiTor oF THE “SPECTATOR.” 
S1r,—The tom-tits (both larger and smaller) are by no means 
unfamiliar in London, but take kindly to any fairly quiet 
garden where they are treated with kindness. For years I 
have hung up meat-bones for them to feed on during the 
severe weather, and they have requited the consideration by a 
constant exhibition of the most entertaining gymnastics all 
day long. Two half-cocoanuts were also hung up in an old 
verandah, which runs round one side of the house, last winter, 
and were constantly visited by titmice, who cleared them out 
in a short time. Some hanging flower-baskets, lined with dead 
moss, were suspended in the same verandah, and in the late 
summer, the tits, after busily boring holes in the moss as if to 
make nests, have come regularly every night to roost in them. 
At dusk they may be seen flitting round the baskets, and, 
finally tucking themselves into the holes, they sleep there with 
such confidence that no passing footstep or near voice disturbs 
them. All this goes on, literally, within a stone’s-throw of 
the four-mile radius. Other birds, such as robins, thrushes, 
and blackbirds build, in the summer, in the same garden, where 
they find a regular meal in the winter, showing that they— 
like dogs and horses—know who are kind to them, and whom 
they may trust.—I am, Sir, &c., 


Highgate. ELiot Stock. 





MUSIC AND ITS INFLUENCE ON ANIMALS. 
[To tHE EDITOR oF THE “ SprcraToR.’’] 
S1z,—John Wesley once tried the effect of masic upon animals, 
and records the result of his experiment in his “ Journals,” 
under date Monday, December 31st, 1764:—“I thought it 








would be worth while to make an ‘odd experiment. Remem. 
bering how surprisingly fond of music the lion at Edinburgh 
was, | determined to try whether this was the case with al] 
animals of the same kind. I accordingly went to the Tower 
with one who plays on the German flute. He began playing 
near four or five lions; only one of these (the rest not seeming 
to regard it at all) rose up, came to the front of his den, and 
seemed to be all attention. Meantime,a tiger in the same den 
started up, leaped over the lion’s back, turned and ran under 
his belly, leaped over him again, and so to and fro incessantly, 
Can we account for this by any principle of mechanism? Can 
we account for it at all?” 

There is not, so far as I am aware, any entry in the 
“ Journals” in reference to the Edinburgh lion. Mr. Wesley 
may, of course, simply have heard or read of this.—I am, 
Sir, &c., H. J. F. 


“RESULT” AND “RESILIENCE.” 
[To tHe Eprror oF THE “SPEcTATOR.’’] 

S1z,—While entirely agreeing in your very able and interesting 
criticism on Ruskin as a poet, I venture to think that you 
have been rather hard on him in condemning his use of the 
word “result ” in the quoted passage: “The crisp sod...... 
Whose velvet tuftings most I love to feel Result elastic under- 
neath my heel.” No doubt there is a slight awkwardness in 
the use of the infinitive form “result,” instead of the participle 
“resulting.” But your objection, as stated, seems rather to 
apply to the use of the word “result ” at all in this connec. 
tion, and it is to this that I demur. To “result” is most 
atrictly and etymologically to “ fly back,” to “spring up again 
after pressure;” and surely no word could more exactly 
describe the rebound, or spring-back, of velvety turf when 
trodden upon.—I am, Sir, &c., H. C. CALvERLEY. 

Brampton Rectory, Northampton, November 4th. 

[ Result is no doubt connected etymologically with resilience, 
but it has long lost all popular association with its etymo- 
logical meaning. It is now an abstract rationalised word, of 
no use to the poet.— Ep. Spectator. | 








HENRY KINGSLEY. 

[To tHe EpiTor oF THE “ SpEcTATOR.’’] 
S1r,—In your notice of Messrs. Macmillan’s “Catalogue,” 
you express surprise that Charles Kingsley’s novels should 
have been reprinted more frequently than Henry Kingsley’s 
“ Ravenshoe” and “Geoffrey Hamlyn;” but is not the true 
explanation this, that Henry’s stories early attained such a 
popularity that they were reproduced in the two-shilling 
picture-board style by different publishers,—Messrs. Ward 
and Lock and Chapman and Hall, who certainly republished 
“ Geoffrey Hamlyn” ? 

I should have said not only that Henry’s “ Ravenshoe” had 
ten readers for every one of, say, “ Two Years Ago,” but that, 
as a novel per se, it was superior to any of Charles’s.—I am.. 
Sir, &e., 

Eversley, Poole, November 2nd. W. K. GI. 

[That is our correspondent’s criticism, of course, not ours. 
“ Ravenshoe” is an excessively clever muddle.—Ep. Spectator. ] 





SHAKESPEARE AND CICERO. 
(Te THe EpiTor OF THE ‘‘ SPECTATOR.”’ | 

S1r,—When Shakespeare says that the end of playing is “to 
show the very age and body of the time his form and pressure,” 
does he not seem to have almost literally translated the 
following sentence from the Oration for Sextus Roscius (para. 
47), where Cicero is speaking of a play of Cecilius Statius ?— 
“Etenim hee conficta arbitror a poetis esse ut effictos nostros 
mores in alienis personis, expressamque imaginem nostre vite 
quotidiane videremus.” 

It seems to me that the words I have italicised constitute 
what is almost a verbally exact rendering of the language of 
Shakespeare.—I am, Sir, &c., G. D. 





KANT’S SCOTTISH GRANDFATHER. 
[To THE Epitor or THE “ Spectator.” | 
Srr,—Hans Cant, grandfather of Kant, the philosopher, left 
Scotland in or before 1678, and was living, as a strap-maker, 
at Memel, in East Prussia, in 1685. Can any one furnish 
authentic information of the birthplace and family in Scotland 
of Hans Cant P—I am, Sir, &c., 


KAntTIUs. 
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POETRY. 





A REMINISCENCE OF BEN LOMOND. 


From Rowardennan up the Ben 
We climbed with flying pennon, 
And then we started down again, 
But not for Rowardennan,— 
Through sun and shade to Inversnaid 
Oh, weary miles we travelled! 
By paths that wound, and tracks that strayed, 
Not easily unravelled. 


We clambered up, we wriggled down, 
Hard rocks that held no roots in, 

‘Or picked our path o’er moor and strath 
That sucked our very boots in; 

For bogs abound on grassy ground 
In Scottish mountain-ranges, 

And we were bogged as on we jogged, 
Content to take life’s changes. 


_A headland lay some miles away, 
Clear in the haze before us, 

Within whose shade was Inversnaid, 
To which our fortunes bore us; 

And close as clear it now seemed near, 
But when we’d journeyed forward 

It loomed less fair, one might declare, 
Miles further to the nor’ward. 


For while we pushed in sorry plight 
Through some ravine or valley, 

‘The lively height, concealed from sight, 
Itself would make a sally; 

And all the heathery hills between, 
Arising as from slumber, 

And all the rocks that intervene, 
Would grow in size and number. 


Oh, how we toiled and how we moiled 
Through boggy land and moorland! 
‘Oh, how we trudged and how we drudged, 
Still making for the foreland ! 
Yet when, towards night, we gained the height, 
Sad fate for saint or sinner! 
No Inversnaid stood out in sight 
To welcome us to dinner. 


No Inversnaid, no man or maid, 
But other heights and ridges, 
And brooks and burns with mazy turns, 
But none of them with bridges,— 
Ravine and bog to check and clog, 
And others still succeeding, 
While yet to fill one’s cup of ill 
The night came down unheeding. 


But sweet the rest at Inversnaid, 
And rare mine host’s refection, 
And if you care to sojourn there 
Pray take the same direction,— 
Go up the Ben and down again, 
And by the way we wended, 
And you shall not have toiled in vain 
When all your journey’s ended. 


GEORGE COTTERELL. 





ROBERT BROWNING. 


I wrote for men of mind,—not merely those 
Whose ears want soothing with the sweets of rhyme 
Or well-turned phrases. For my verse, they say, 
Runs roughly, as torrents do, that rumble down 
Some deep Swiss valley. Yes, I have often felt 

The impediment of language, as a rock 

Whereon my noble thoughts were dashed in spray : 
Not like my Andrea, who having skill 

Lacked somewhat as to soul, I having soul 

Lack skill,—at least they say so. That may be. 

I care not, so I win the thing I prayed for,— 

That I being dead might speak. C. W. C. H. 










MAN. 


Ort ruled by woman, though themselves are kings, 

Grandly heroic, vain in smaller things. 

They do great deeds—and great rewards they claim ; 

They live for money, if they die for fame. 

Mastered by passion, changing for a freak, 

Their hearts are soft, but very seldom break. 

Each for himself creates a mimic throne 

And claims a court to worship him alone. 

Their larger minds despise the meaner sins ; 

They strike with swords, they do not prick with pins. 

Brave to the world, they face home-trials ill ;— 

They eat the fruit, and blame the woman still. 
DorotTHea A. ALEXANDER. 








BOOKS. 


—@—— 
VAUVENARGUES.* 

A TOUCHING figure in the eighteenth century is that of the 
young soldier and philosopher, Luc de Vauvenargues. Neither 
himself nor his work bas ever made much impression in Eng- 
land; his name, not being among the foremost, is little known 
except by students, and his writings are hardly finished and 
complete enough to be placed without dispute or doubt among 
French classics. He holds a very honourable place, however, 
in the estimation of those who know. Mr. Morley has ex- 
pressed his appreciation of Vauvenargues in an interesting 
paper, to be found in the second volume of his “‘ Miscellanies.” 
His life has been written and his works have been edited more 
than once in France; his name and fame are now popularised 
by the quiet and yet enthusiastic memoir which M. Maurice 
Paléologue has contributed to Messrs. Hachette’s series of 
“Les Grands Ecrivains Frangais.” 

It seems to us that this little memoir is much to be admired. 
The biographer of Vauvenargues had very few facts to tell of 
his short and sad life, and a good deal of scope for fine and 
sentimental writing, if he had chosen to indulge in it. He 
has not done so. The little. book is written throughout in a 
spirit happily attuned to that of Vauvenargues himself,— 
grave, gentle, thoughtful. The story of his youth and man- 
hood, his passion for glory, his few distinguished friendships, 
his writings with their high object, the disease which carried 
away that brave spirit so soon,—all this is told very quietly 
and without exaggeration, and is followed by a careful study 
of Vauvenargues’ philosophy, his conception of man and of 
life, the causes which account for his genius, the effect of his 
writings and his character on the time in which he lived. 
This seems to have been considerable, especially as regards 
his character. “Ce cur stoique et tendre,” as Marmontel 
described him, had an influence over some of the brightest 
minds in France which impresses one’s imagination. In his 
regiment they called him “father ;” and later, when ill-health 
barred him from all active work, and he could only live with 
a high and cheerful patience from day to day, his originality 
and moral power made the same friend say of him: “Tl tenait 
nos dimes dans ses mains.” 

The outward facts of Vauvenargues’ life are few and simple. 
He was born in 1715, the son of a Provencal noble; had not 
much education, never knew Latin or Greek, but gained from 
a translation of Plutarch that understanding love of antiquity 
in its best form and spirit, which was the moving influence of all 
his life. From it sprang his passion for glory, for fame. This, 
with the high moral ideal which accompanied it, was life itself 
to Vauvenargues; and he went through his campaigns under 
Villars and Belle-Isle with a mind full of thoughts strangely 
exalted in a frivolous and mocking time. His evenings and 
his quiet moments were spent in noting down ideas which 
were afterwards to raise him high among French philosophical 
writers; so that Voltaire compares him with Pascal, and his 
name is mentioned in the same breath with those of La 
Bruyére and La Rochefoucauld. It seems to us that there 
is some exaggeration in all this. Vauvenargues was a 
remarkable figure in his time; but he died at thirty-one, 
before experience of life, to say nothing of maturity of talent, 
could have placed him on the level of such men as these. A 
poet like Keats or Shelley, as M. Paléologue truly says, may 





* Vauvenargues. Par Maurice Paléologue, Paris: Hachette et Cie. 1890, 
(Les Grands Ecrivains Frangais.) 
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give his best and die young; but this is impossible to a moral 
and philosophical writer. Vauvenargues, for his age, was a 
wonder: this very fact keeps him back from the first rank, 
the highest place, the full blaze of that fame which he desired 
so passionately. No doubt, if he had lived, he would have 
been among the greatest :—“ Le jour oi Vauvenargues a dis- 
paru, de grandes, de légitimes espérances se sont évanouies 
avec lui, et une perte immense a été consommée.” 

In the terrible retreat of Marshal Belle-Isle’s army from 
Prague, in the winter of 1742, when the soldiers had to cut 
their way through a forest, and many died of cold, fatigue, 
and hunger, Vauvenargues shared fully in the sufferings of 
his regiment. He had always loved war, “not as art or science, 
but as a grand passionate drama, in which men’s strongest 
faculties are called out by danger.” He went gallantly through 
his worst campaign, which was followed by a long time in 
hospital, for in the march his legs were frost-bitten. From 
this he never quite recovered, though he joined his regiment 
again, and fought at Dettingen. Soon after this he was 
nearly blinded by an attack of small-pox; his legs also 
caused him great suffering; and for these reasons he 
left the Army at twenty-nine, in the year 1744. He was 
never really wellagain; but his active spirit could not rest, and 
he tried hard to get some small diplomatic post, that he might 
still serve his country. The difficulty of this, however, was 
very great. The letters he wrote to Louis XV. and to the 
Minister Amelot give a vivid glimpse of the inner life of the 
old régime. He can appeal to nothing but the King’s favour. 
Not having been born a courtier, he has nothing to hope but 
from the value of his service to the King. He feels himself 
called to the service “par quelque chose de plus invincible et 
de plus noble que l’ambition.” The result might have been 
expected,—no answer at all, either from King or Minister. 
He writes again to Amelot, putting into words the hopeless- 
ness which weighed on the lives of hundreds of well-born 
men in France :—‘ Mais, monseigneur, me permettez-vous 
de vous dire que c’est cette impossibilité morale ot se trouve 
un gentilhomme qui n’a que du zéle de parvenir jusqu’é 
son maitre, qui fait le découragement que l’on remarque 
parmi la noblesse des provinces, et qui éteint toute 
émulation.” Thus Vauvenargues spoke for his order, 
as well as for himself. Personally, he thought that 
hard work and service might have brought him at least to the 
level of those who make their fortune out of pleasure and 
intrigue. But he was mistaken; and it was only the friendship 
and influence of Voltaire which afterwards, when it was too 
late, gained for him from Amelot the promise of a diplomatic 
appointment. ¥ 

By this time his health had so entirely broken down, that 
any public employment was out of the question. But idleness 
also was out of the question for Vauvenargues. For the sake 
of his literary work, and attracted by the affectionate friend- 
ship of Voltaire, Marmontel, and a few others, he came to Paris, 
to a small lodging in the Rue du Paon. Here he was happy : 
alone, but for the visits of his friends, poor but contented, living 
au jour la journée, and bearing with cheerful, philosophic 
patience, those bodily sufferings which grew worse day by day. 
Marmontel wrote of him: “C’est avec lui qu’on apprenait avivre, 
et qu’on apprenait a mourir.” He tried to carry out his ideals : 
to think like Pascal, to write like Bossuet, to talk like Fénelon. 
His aims, it will be seen, were high; and the hard, mocking, 
shallow spirit of that early eighteenth century, though it 
found its incarnation in some of his friends, had no attrac- 
tion for him. If he was not altogether a Christian, he never 
spoke of religion with disrespect; his thoughts were too deep 
and gentle, his mind was too earnest, for any presumptuous 
unbelief. His doctrine was in some ways very opposite to 
that of Pascal, whom he loved, for he would have nothing to 
do with the degradation of human nature, and taught men to 
believe in themselves, to trust themselves, to look to human 
character as the source of every noble instinct. He 
is like a modern teacher in his earnestness that men 
should think of life even more than of death. “Il faut 
vivre comme si on ne devait jamais mourir.” M. Paléo- 
logue compares the mind of Vauvenargues to that of 
Marcus Aurelius, and also calls him the precursor of 
Rousseau. Acknowledging all the ideas, the thoughts, or 


rather, the ways of thinking and of looking at Nature, which 
are common to the two, we are yet inclined to think that 
Vauvenargues was something better than “the first sketch of 








Rousseau.” But this is a study in comparison, too long to be 
made in the limits of a review. We will only notice that 
the first part of the following description of the work of 
Vauvenargues hardly applies equally well to Rousseau — 
“ Sans illusion sur les faiblesses de homme, sans indulgence 
pour ses vices, il lui a rendu ses vertus, il lui a restitué ses 
titres de grandeur et de noblesse.” 


During his short residence in Paris, about a year before his 
death, Vauvenargues published a volume in which his works 
were collected :—Introduction & la Connaissance de l Esprit 
humain; Réflexions sur divers Sujets; Conseils a un Jeune 
Homme; Réflexions Critiques sur divers Pottes; Fragments ; 
Méditation sur la Foi; Paradowes mélés de Réflexions et de 
Mazximes. The book made no impression on the public; it was 
hardly heard of, hardly noticed in the newspapers; but the 
praise and admiration of Voltaire must have gone far to com- 
fort the writer for this neglect. In his kindly and honest 
criticism, in fact in all his relations with this belle dme et bean 
génie, Voltaire appears in a singularly amiable light. And the 
kindness or unkindness of Fame did not matter much to Var. 
venargues. His life had long been one of great suffering, 
borne, as we have said, with the most noble patience. He died 
on May 28th, 1747, before he was thirty-two, having, as his 
biographer says, led a brave, serious, and disinterested life in 
an age of superficial depravity. “Il faut tacher d’étre bon, 
de calmer ses passions, de posséder' son Ame,” is the advice of 
Vauvenargues to himself and all who may listen. 





MR. PINERO’S NEW PLAY* 


Mr. PINERO treats his clever comedy as a mere comedy, one 
which only raises “the old, often-asked question,—‘ Can the 
depths be sounded of ignorance, of vulgarity of mind, of vanity, 
and of self-seeking ?’” But he might have added, ‘ of falsehood 
and of deliberate hypocrisy,’ for these two qualities, also, are 
what he delineates in the vulgar tuft-hunters to whom he ir- 
troduces us, as well as in their aristocratic adviser, whom they 
bribe to push them into the world of rank and fashion. There 
is something almost more tragic than comic in the picture of 
people so frankly indifferent whether they win their way into 
the society of the titled classes by fair or foul means. They 
invent the most astounding lies in order to smooth their 
rise in London society, and throw over without even a qualm 
the courted acquaintances of yesterday, in order to please 
the more courted acquaintances of to-day. The picture is 
made more farcical in general effect than any reality from 
which it is likely to have been taken. But if it were in any 
sense an approximation to the truth of the worldliness and 
falsehood of any of the strata of London society, it would 
certainly shock a great deal more than it would amuse us. 
Here are a group of people who, with two exceptions, have 
but one desire, to appear to be not only what they are not, but 
what no one with the smallest discernment could ever by any 
possibility suppose them to be. They do not even aspire to be 
so much as “ bad imitations of polished ungodliness,” but only 
by lavish bribes to stop the mouths of those who recognise fully 
what they are, and so prevent their undisguisable vulgarity 
from being proclaimed aloud to all their acquaintances. Here 
are the sole contrasts to the impostors of whose sayings and 
doings Mr. Pinero is the comic showman :— 

“* Denham.—I shall be at Mrs. Cathew’s about eleven. 

Beryl.—aA trifle early for us. 

Denham.—Early ? 

Beryl.—H’m. We used to go very early to such places and stay 
right through, but, now that papa has ‘got on,’ we arrive late 
everywhere and murmur an apology ! 

Denham.—Ha, ha! 

Beryl.—Ah, don’t laugh! If you realised as I do the sham, the 
falseness, of this sort of thing you wouldn’t, you couldn’t laugh— 
you’d cry. And one’s life seems to be made up of parade and =. 
tension—and sometimes I feel it is more than I can——Ah! 
Forgive my complaining to you. 

Denham.—You forget I am as hemmed in as yourself—bound by 
conventionalism, fettered by fashion. 

Beryl.—You could revolt. é : 

Denham.—I might rush away to shoot big game in America- 
That would not be declaring independence of character, that would 
be escaping from declaring it. 

Beryl.—Are you sure you have an independent character to 
declare ? fe 

Denham.—At least I desire to behave as an individual; at ea 
sent Iam a phonograph rolled up in a coat. I don’t aspire 





* The Times: a Comedy in Four Acts, By A.W. Pinero, London: William 
Heinemann, 
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creat things, but I wish to speak of great things with gratitude 
and of mean things with indignation. 

Beryl.—It is good of you even to talk like this. And, mind, if 
you ever break away, I'll pray for an adventurer. 

Denham.—You may begin to-day, then. 

Beryl.—Why ? 

Denham.—I am just about to break away. 

Beryl.—What are you going to do? 

Denham.—Entreat to be allowed to pay my addresses to you. 

Beryl [in a murmur].—Oh! 

Denham.—Now you guess the object of my mother’s visit this 
afternoon. 

Beryl.—_We—we are in different worlds. 

Denham.—Let us come out of our little worlds and meet each 
aed I—I am—nothing. 

Denham.—Ah, I have watched you, I know you—you are an in- 
dividual. Consent to marry me, and you confer upon me the gift 
of individuality. Answer me. 

Beryl.—Lord Lurgashall——! 

Denham [holding out his hand].—My dear Beryl. 

Beryl [laying her hand in his].—Denham !” 

But the play does not turn at all on the sincerity of these 
young people, but entirely on the innumerable and inex- 
haustible falsehoods of their relatives, whose demeanour the 
audience is intended to laugh at and enjoy. Mr. Pinero is skil- 
ful in painting the perverted but ardent humility of these vulgar 
people’s worldliness. They are not only willing to submit with- 
out challenge to the accepted social standards, but to be con- 
tent without reaching or even approaching them, so longas they 
can find the means to prevent those who know what they them- 
selves are from applying those standards so as to shut them 
out from the society they covet. One would think there could 
be no humility deeper than that which is thankful to sham 
a conformity to the ideas and manners and tastes of a class 
with which they have no more in common than they have 
with the stately sedateness of Asiatic dignity; but it is 
humility of a very base kind. The scene in which the Hon. 
Montague Trimble explains on what terms some of his 
own acquaintances will consent to dine with Mr. and Mrs. 
Bompas to meet the Maharajah of Shikapoor, on condition 
that “a dinner may not be held to constitute an acquaintance,” 
is not badly conceived, the chief diner-out conditioning for 
£25 if he is not expected to tell his newest stories, and 
for £30 if he is. But the comic side of all this profound 
social humility, which aims at nothing better than not 
to have its falsehood and vuglarity exposed, is not quite so 
amusing as it is intended to be. Indeed, it would have been 
more so, if there had been some slight trace of real humilia- 
tion in these bourgeois tuft-hunters, who accept all the 
insolence of their grand associates with a little too much 
eagerness, and never (till the fiasco) betray even the faintest 
suspicion that, instead of rising in the world by all this pur- 
chasing of grand associates, they are really falling in the 
world, and making themselves infinitely more contemptible 
than their own mere ignorance and vulgar tastes could ever 
have made them. . The most bourgeois human nature could 
hardly feel the sort of eager pride which Mr. and Mrs. Egerton 
Bompas are represented as feeling in being allowed to give 
a dinner to people who despise and insult them. If they 
were painted as feeling more disgust, the humour of the 
situation would be greater. 

The character of the parvenu himself is the chief study in 
Mr. Pinero’s play, and what we miss in that study is the force 
to organise a great business which has made him a rich man, 
and which could hardly have existed consistently with so 
much willingness to accept the silliest advice, and the 
credulity to believe that so inconsistent a story as was in- 
vented to gloss over his son’s marriage to a poor Irish girl, 
could be in circulation for a month without being exposed 
by the evidence of the very people who were depended 
upon to give it credence. Mr. Bompas’s greedy desire 
to rise in the world, his uncontrollable excitement when he 
thinks he is rising, his fussy preparations to’speak in the House 
of Commons, his craven fear of being exposed, and his almost 
Msane rage with those who stand in his way, is of course 
very cleverly sketched ; but then, there is nothing in him except 
his sudden conversion to see the folly and contemptibleness of 
his ways, so soon as his failure is assured,—and that is a great 
deal too complete and too creditable for the man who had 
Previously degraded himself so spontaneously as he had done, 
—which accounts for his success in life at all. Whatever he 
had not known, he must surely have known that to put a most 
Complicated lie into the mouth of such people as his dull son, 





his giddy daughter-in-law, and her still more giddy mother, 
was an imbecile contrivance for securing his own position in 
society. The shrewdness necessary to a tradesman who 
is successful on the large scale, is missing in Mr. Egerton 
Bompas. Perhaps the best bit in the comedy is the scene in 
which Mr. and Mrs. Bompas recall their gradual rise in wealth, 
their setting up a new house of business in West London, their 
taking the house on Haverstock Hill, their first half-past 7 
dinner and its vulgarities, and the regret with which they look 
back to the time when they could put their hands openly to 
the only kind of work for which they were fit. That is all very 
good, and is not inconsistent with the shrewdness of a success- 
ful tradesman and such knowledge of the world as he must 
have gained. But the humour of the play as a whole, would 
be greater if there were more consciousness of their degrada- 
tion in the two chief actors init. Mrs. Egerton Bompas is not 
even so strongly conceived as her husband. But they are 
both of them poor creatures; and yet, in people so 
genuinely humble-minded towards those with any pretension 
to wealth, rank, and station, one would think there might 
have been some stirrings of humility towards the honest 
disgust for all this servility and falsehood which their own 
daughter displays. Even the perverted humility of tuft- 
hunters ought, we imagine, to have some affinity with the 
true humility which looks for guidance to the habits and 
instincts of true nobility. Asa picture of “the times,” we may 
fairly consider the play a caricature. There is surely much more 
ambition to be yourself, and less to show that you can crawl 
after people who stand high in the fashionable world, than 
there used to be even half-a-century ago. 





THE NEW UNIONISM.* 

So far as the New Unionism, as it is called, aims at organising 
the great masses of unskilled labourers, and so placing them 
in a position to make better terms with their employers, and 
improve the condition of their class by legitimate means, it 
deserves the sympathy of all who really take an interest in 
the well-being of the community. The Trade-Unions which 
have hitherto been prominently before the public have not 
shown any particular interest in those who are below their 
own membership in the social scale; nor was it in their power 
to do much for the masses below them. While not forgetting 
the lawlessness in many forms that attended the operations of 
the earlier Unions, we heartily agree that, as Benefit Societies 
and as means of expressing the united wishes of their mem- 
bers, the Unions have proved themselves to be among the 
most important of our social institutions; and if the new 
Unions are wisely guided, they may do much to improve the 
condition of the unskilled labourers. 

But there is a difference between the means at the 
command of the old Unions and those available for the 
new, which may well cause grave anxiety. The older 
Unions fought their battles with their own resources. The 
men contributed the sinews of war from their own pockets. 
A species of private warfare went on between the employers 
and the Unions, and the latter, like the former, trusted to 
their own strength. The unskilled labourers have not money 
at their command to support a strike policy. Their duties 
are of such a kind that employers can with little difficulty 
supply their places from the great numbers of the unem- 
ployed who are always looking eagerly for any work that may 
offer. It is safe to say that the new Unions, if left to them- 
selves, could not carry to a successful issue the policy that 
was followed by their predecessors. On the other hand, they 
have what they consider a powerful weapon in the franchise. 
If they could so use it as to make the House of Commons 
their servant, their leaders are assuring them that the success 
of their cause will be certain. This is where the danger of 
the New Unionism crops up. The men have nothing but the 
franchise to operate with. An Act of Parliament passed in 
their favour would, as compared with a strike, save their 
pockets, and guard them against submergence in the mass 
of the unemployed. In these circumstances, there is a 
strong tendency towards State Socialism. Of course it is 
a mistake to suppose that the State can do for them what. 
their Unions have done for the trades. Even if the House of 
Commons were to become an obedient instrument in their 





* Trade-Unionism, New and Old, By George Howell, M.P. London: Methuen 
and Co, 
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hands, any endeavour it might make to settle by legislation 
matters which can be arranged only by the free movement of 
social forces, would certainly prove futile in the end. The 
recent decision of the Trade-Union Congress on the eight-hours 
day is a virtual confession that legislators cannot have in 
view all the circumstances which must be considered in deter- 
mining a general working-day. But the fact that any such 
action of Parliament would in the long-run end only in worse 
<onfusion than the present, will not prevent those who are 
unable to foresee that result from doing all they can to make 
Parliament subservient to their mistaken purposes. That is 
the danger which is menacing us from the New Unionism. It 
is avowed that the working man, having got political power, 
will use it to advance his own class interests; and there is a 


“possibility that by persons holding these views the larger 


interests of the country will not be sufficiently kept in view. 

Mr. Howell in this volume, comments on the chief proposals 
of the New Unionists, which are a departure from the old 
lines of the Trade-Unions, and a considerable step in the 
direction of State Socialism. However, we do not think much 
fault need be found with the institution of Labour Bureaus 
under State or municipal control. The system works well in 
the United States, and one experiment which Ohio has made 
of a Free Public Employment Office in Cincinnati and other 
large cities of the State, is particularly deserving of attention. 
It is under the control of the State Commissioner of Labour 
Statistics, and is said to be of much use both to employers and 
to those seeking employment. More serious is the proposal 
to establish workshops and factories under municipal control, 
where work may be got by those who cannot otherwise find 
employment. Mr. Howell is careful to point out that Louis 
Blanc gave no countenance to the “most absurd and fatal 
establishment of national workshops” in France, although his 
name is usually associated with them; and Mr. Howell 
argues forcibly that municipal workshops and Trade-Unions 
are incompatible. On the burning question of an eight-hours 
day he has much to say that deserves attention. We certainly 
do not anticipate that there will be any practical legislation 
on the lines laid down by the New Unionists; but there may 
be much delay in carrying practicable measures for im- 
proving the condition of the people, owing to the awakening 
of desires which cannot be satisfied. 

Then, too, the methods of the New Unionists have not 
been unaffected by proceedings which, to say the least, have 
been palliated by Gladstonian Liberals as natural, if not 
legitimate, when used by people discontented with the exist- 
ing state of the law. Individual freedom, unfortunately, is 
not much esteemed if it does not subserve the objects of the 
Unions. Coercion of workers outside the Unions is held to 
be a necessary accompaniment of trade warfare. This law- 
less spirit is not likely to grow weaker if the political influence 
of the New Unionists goes on increasing. It is not easy to 
steer safely through all these rocks ahead. One thing that 
can be done, is for those who are not too much narrowed by 
class prejudices of any kind, to search diligently for the causes 
of prevalent discontent, and to direct attention to the means 
most available to remove them, whether those means should 
prove to be Parliamentary interference or some form of 
private or associated effort. By all means let Parliament do 
what it can best do, but do not ask it to do what is beyond 
its power, for the attempt would cause waste of time and 
perhaps irreparable mischief. 





A FORMER TRIPLE ALLIANCE* 
M. WIESENER’s book, though only the first part of a pro- 
jected work, has quite enough interest and completeness to 
make it worth reading for itself. It is a minute account of 
the situation in Europe which led to the Treaty of the Hague, 
signed in January, 1717, between England, France, and 
Holland. Very great care and pains have evidently been 
spent upon it. M. Wiesener, if not a great historian, is one 
of those pioneers whose work is invaluable as a foundation 
for the work of other people. The general reader, perhaps, 
may not be strongly attracted by a book which gives 
every minute detail of the secret intrigues, the long 
negotiations, the mere straws which indicated how the 
stream of politics was turning this way or that, keep- 
ing the Regent Orléans long suspended between alliance 





* Le Régent, V Abbé Dubois, et les Anglais: d’aprés les sources britanniques, 
Par Louis Wiesener. Paris: Hachette et Cie. 1991. 





with George I. and friendship with James Stuart, making 
George I. waver between Austria and France, calling 
out all the diplomatic talent of men like Lord Stair, 
James Stanhope, the Marquis de Chateaunenf, the much 
abused and hated Abbé Dubois. But if a mere history of 
these political ups and downs, a large volume devoted to the 
preliminaries of one treaty, may seem and sound monotonous, 
it must also be said that the human interest of the book is 
strong enough to fascinate all minds that care at all to walk 
in the by-ways of history. M. Wiesener’s own vivid realisa- 
tion of the men and the time is catching. The eager curiosity 
of his search after truth carries us away, and we find our- 
selves following him with real and deep interest through the 
ins and outs of his story. Such an example of how history is 
made has a private attraction of its own. The smallness of 
the canvas brings it nearer to biography; the struggle of the 
characters in their narrow diplomatic field, the human nature 
that breaks forth with so much effect now and then, give it 
the excitement of a clever novel. But we cannot promise 
that all this will be found out by the general reader. Opening 
the book, he will say that it looks dull and dry, and full of 
minute and tiresome details. Only the real lover of history 
cares to go so far below the surface, to poke among the 
foundations, and to know how history is made. 

M. Wiesener’s object, in this first part of his intended book, 
has been to explain and define the relations between the Duke 
of Orléans and the English, both while Louis XIV. still lived, 
and during the first two years of the Regency. Much of the 
material that he uses has been unpublished till now, lying 
unknown in the English Record Office, where Mr. Sainsbury 
has unearthed for him many curious particulars as to the 
Treaty of the Hague, and the negotiations which led to it. 
Here, also, has been discovered the account of Louis XIV.’s 
reception of Lord Stair in 1715, which, curiously enough, had 
escaped notice in the memoirs of the time; even the great 
authority, Saint-Simon, it seems, leaving it unmentioned. Much 
curious information, unexamined and unpublished till now, has 
also been found in the Stair Papers. M. Wiesener has made 
use of parts of the Stair archives which were laid aside by 
Mr. Graham when he published The Stair Annals, in 1875. 
They have served M. Wiesener to make a striking picture 
of the Ambassador in Paris, his difficulties with the King, 
the Duke, the Ministers, in promoting the cause of his 
master, George I., in a Court much inclined to favour the 
House of Stuart. In spite of the Treaty of Utrecht, which 
secured the Protestant Brunswick succession in England, and 
the succession of the House of Orléans in France, failing 
direct descendants of Louis XIV., and excluding Philip V. of 
Spain, the weight of the old Court party in France was in 
favour of the Stuarts and against the Duke of Orléans. 
No one, in fact, trusted the Duke of Orléans. He was a 
man of thoroughly bad character, and as cynical as he 
was dissipated. He had been supposed to meddle with the 
black art, and certain deaths in the Royal family were not men- 
tioned without dark whispers referring to him. Louis XIV.’s 
Ministers were most unwilling that he should be made Regent. 
They would have preferred Philip V. of Spain, in spite of all 
the dangers to France and to Europe in that quarter. Things 
stood thus, in the last months of Louis XIV.’s life, when 
George I. sent Lord Stair to Paris,—ostensibly to remonstrate 
on the action of the French Government as to the ports of 
Dunkirk and Mardyk, and as to their continued protection 
and encouragement of Prince James Stuart; secretly to offer 
friendship and future alliance to the Duke of Orléans. 


The Duke’s becoming Regent seemed at first to promise 
George all that he wished,—an ally against the Jacobites, the 
fulfilment of the Treaty of Utrecht as regarded the ports of 
Dunkirk and Mardyk. All students of the history of that 
time will remember that Louis XIV. had not carried out 
thoroughly the provision of the Treaty that Dunkirk asa naval 
station should be destroyed, and also had proceeded to make 
a canal for large ships at Mardyk, which might easily become 
as great a source of danger as Dunkirk to the English. The 
demolition of these Mardyk works was the second great point 
on which George I. insisted in his proposed alliance with the 
Regent : the expulsion of James Stuart from France was the 
first great point. It seemed as if Lord Stair’s task would be 
easy, considering the importance of an English alliance to the 
Regent; but it was far from being so. The Regent was uD- 
willing to outrage French feeling by giving way in the matter 
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of Mardyk; he was also carrying on secret intrigues with 
Bolingbroke and the Jacobites, and even dreamed of marrying 
one of his daughters to the Prince who called himself 
James III. of England. Thus, until the great Jacobite failure 
in 1715 showed him plainly which side was favoured by 
fortune, he hovered between the Houses of Hanover and 
Stuart, making either by turns believe in his friendship. 
After the 1715 fiasco, he was even yet unwilling to go 
to extremes against the Jacobites, or to give way en- 
tirely about Mardyk. The more he temporised, the more 
obstinate the King of England became; and thus the 
story is carried on to the time when the negotiations were 
transferred to Holland, passing out of the hands of Lord Stair 
into those of Stanhope, Walpole, Chateauneuf, and Dubois. 
The long and troublesome business was made still more 
lengthy and difficult by George I.’s absence from England at 
this time. His opinions, and those of Stanhope and of the 
Hanoverian Ministers, were generally opposed to those of the 
Prince of Wales and Lord Townshend. There seemed no way 
out of the labyrinth, though the Marquis de Chateauneuf did 
good service in winning over the States-General to the French 
side, and all the keen cleverness of the Abbé Dubois was 
brought to bear on the English Secretary, till George I. 
suddenly changed his mind, and softened his demands. 
Mecklenburg was in danger from the Czar; and anxiety for 
his German possessions, dearer to him than Great Britain, 
suggested to George the spectre of an alliance between France 
and Russia. Thus, owing less to his own cleverness than to 
the favourable turn events had taken, Dubois found his task 
made easy for him, and the Triple Alliance between England, 
France, and Holland was signed in January, 1717. 

In this slight sketch it is impossible even to indicate the 
many points brought out by M. Wiesener, or to give any idea 
of the interest of the story as he tells it. In a style which, 
though long and minute, is never tiresome, he brings before 
us pictures of the political state of France, England, and 
Holland, plainly showing how the Treaty and all that went 
before it were the result of circumstances. But perhaps the 
newest and the most striking part of his book is his study of 
the character and history of the Abbé Dubois, on whose name 
historians have till now heaped nothing but abuse. M. 
Wiesener does not absolutely set himself to whitewash 
Dubois, but he attempts to clear him from certain accusations ; 
and here he seems to succeed. For instance, as to the accusa- 
tion that Dubois, when tutor to the young Prince, afterwards 
Duke of Orléans, did his best to corrupt his morals, and was 
responsible for many of the great faults which stained his 
character,—here, certainly, the letters of the Prince’s mother, 
Charlotte Elizabeth, Duchess of Orléans, to Dubois, letters full 
of friendly confidence and anxiety for her son, bear witness in 
the Abbé’s favour. Again, as to the accusation that Dubois 
sold himself to the English, M. Wiesener brings evidence to 
the contrary from the English State Papers themselves. 
Much of the hatred of the French Court, and of the writers 
of that time, for Dubois, may be explained by the fact that 
he was an upstart, a man of low birth, whose extreme clever- 
ness, and probably unscrupulousness, made him valuable to 
the Regent. Trusted with the most secret and important 
negotiations, writing to his master with a frank familiarity of 
style not much according with French Court etiquette, Dubois 
was an object of both envy and hatred to the old-fashioned 
courtiers and statesmen of France. They hated the Regent 
much, and his confidant more. All this is nothing new in 
history. But the character of Dubois, as stadied in this 
book, and the extracts from his lively, excited letters, add life 
and flavour to the weary ins and outs of a long diplomatic 
Struggle. 

We heartily recommend M. Wiesener’s book to all who care 
for the early eighteenth century, its politics, its manners, and 
its men. 





THE MAGAZINES. 


Tur Nineteenth Century has a great variety of articles, most 
of which are sufficiently attractive to be read, though none of 
them are of unusual interest. Mr. H. B. Wheatley gives us 
Some “Unpublished Pages of Pepys’s Diary,” which, indeed, 
are Pepys all over,—continuously lively, minutely detailed, 
self-analytical, and, we may add, self-reproachful. They mostly 
relate to the quarrels his wife had with him as to his conduct, 
and, ludicrous though their minuteness makes them appear, 





there is a pitiful, almost tearful, aspect about the diarist’s 
suddenly awakened sense of wrong-doing.——*“ Byron at 
Pisa,” by Mrs. Ross, treats of the constant state of uneasi- 
ness in which the turbulent Byron kept the nervous 
Italian authorities during his residence in Italy. This is 
very vividly portrayed to us by extracts from contemporary 
diaries and documents. His actions and intentions were, 
of course, absurdly exaggerated; but the man himself 
was enough to send any community, except an English 
one, into convulsions.——The most thoughtful article in 
the number, however, is Mr. James Sully’s, “ Is Man the Only 
Reasoner?” It is, in the main, a careful and discriminating 
criticism of Dr. Romanes’s attempt to bridge over the gap 
between animal inference and human reasoning. Dr. Romanes 
seeks by an elaborately constructed series of stepping-stones 
to make this gap disappear. Mr. Sully claims that Dr. 
Romanes has confused the logical and psychological definition 
of the “concept ;” that he has been led away by the “ curious 
theory that while an idea may be general, it cannot become a 
true concept till it is introspectively regarded as our idea; 
and its counterpart, that while a sign may be a true sign, 
and even subserve the attribution of qualities to objects, it. 
cannot grow into the full stature of a name till it is 
reflected on as a name.” Dr. Romanes is doubtless wrong 
when he says that the name is bestowed on the idea, and is 
due to an act of introspection; wrong in saying that before 
we can bestow a name on an object, we must set it 
before our mind as an object of our own thought; and 
that, consequently, self-consciousness is necessary for alb 
stages of so-called thought. We agree with Mr. Sully when 
he says :—“ Is a child when inventing a name for his toy-horse 
or doll, reflecting on his idea as his and naming this idea? Is 
he not rather thinking wholly about the object, and is not the 
name given to this external object and not to the idea in the 
namer’s mind at all?” Surely it is an objective process, not a 
subjective one.——“ Life in a Jesuit College,” by H. Dziewicki, 
describes from a common-sense point of view the hard, and 
surely meaningless, formalities of attitude and routine be- 
queathed by Loyola to his Society,—whether exaggerated or 
reduced, we cannot say. 


The first article in the Fortnightly Review is the one that 
heads the list, and, indeed, heads the list for all the monthlies. It 
is “The French Armies,” by Sir Charles Dilke. Sir Charles was 
a privileged guest at the great autumn manceuvres of the French. 
Army, and he had full liberty, apparently, to do what he liked 
and to say what he liked; and if the peculiarity of his position as 
an honoured guest has somewhat hampered the freedom of 
his eriticisms, we are enabled with very little difficulty to 
grasp the real significance of all the points that courtesy pre- 
vented his emphasising too plainly. It is necessary to remind 
ourselves that over one hundred thousand men were engaged 
in these operations; hence the masses of men employed in them 
were unique outside Russia. The first note of praise that Sir 
Charles strikes, is one of admiration for the marching powers, 
the general discipline, and absence of complaints from the 
private soldiers as to their hardships. The weather was 
extremely trying: “On seven marching days the shade tempera- 
ture rose above 88° Fahr., and on two above 92°. Theaverage 
marching done was something like thirty miles a day; there 
were several examples of infantry marching over thirty-two 
miles in the day, and one when some infantry marched 
thirty-seven miles one day and thirty-one on the next.” 
The absence of luxury among the officers particularly 
struck the writer. General Galliffet, who is over sixty, 
had at his lodgings no sentries, no servants, no one 
to perform the duties of a military secretary, or to take 
off the small worries. The same simplicity was equally 
noticeable with the private soldiers. The extended marches 
were really taken to relieve the country from the pressure 
of such enormous numbers, and only one general bivouac 
was made during the manceuvres. We must remember, as Sir 
Charles says, that all the marches were arranged beforehand, 
and also the commissariat, the real object being to see if the 
Staff worked smoothly. And the success was most remarkable, 
for the French Generals moved large masses of men without a 
hitch; troops were never seen at a standstill from losing their 
way or absence of instructions. One cannot help thinking of 
what Wellington (we think) said of Soult, that he could 
concentrate large numbers of men at a given point better 
than any one else. Sir Charles tells us, however, that 
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there were many omissions of “details,” as the French 
Generals would call them, details purposely neglected as 
being unnecessary for the object in view. The outpost system 
was defective, and would not have passed muster at Aldershot. 


“Except for one day, sentries were hardly set at all...... I 
looked for sentries very often, but did not find them, and, on 
asking, often discovered that they did not exist...... The 


success of the night-marches was due to extraordinarily brilliant 
torches at the head of every regiment.” No attempt was 
made to keep touch with the enemy. All this Sir Charles 
notes with scarce-concealed surprise, and, indeed, compares it 
with the system at the Prussian, Austrian, and English 
mancuvres. The umpires obviously did not do their duty. 
We learn that on a march, supposed to be carried out under 
the conditions of war, a General commanding an army and 


-his whole staff rode through the lines of the enemy past two 


companies protecting the retreat. One company fired on him, 
the other received him with a general salute. On another 
occasion, a General commanding an army and his staff took 
up a position within four hundred yards of a battalion of 
the masked enemy, and took no notice of a continued 
steady fire which would have killed or wounded the whole 
staff, “and all the telegraph operators of the army. Un- 
armed cyclist messengers passed freely along unguarded 
roads.” “The French Generals,” continues Sir Charles, 
“attach little importance to these things, and say they.can be 
attended to at divisional manceuvres, and that at the great 
mancuvres they have only great things to do, not small things, 
and cannot occupy themselves with trifles of this kind.” The 
fatigue of the men was put forward as anexcuse. There is 
something in this argument, but, as Sir Charles points out, a 
want of precaution might occur at the beginning of a war. 
But, we say, what would not this lead to in the initial 
stages of a frontier advance? Is the story of the great 
Napoleon and the sleeping sentry, then, forgotten, or is it, after 
all, only a fiction? No allowance was made for losses, by 
ordering a certain number of men to fall out, and large num- 
bers of men found themselves close up to each other when they 
ought practically to have been annihilated. The bivouac, the 
only big bivouac, wag not disturbed, and a convoy, almost un- 
guarded, was allowed to pass within easy capturing distance 
of a hostile force. The troops made no use of cover in an 
advance, and the cavalry were rarely used for scouting or 
reconnaissance. Indeed, the great faults of the mancuvres 
seem to have been contempt of the conditions of warfare, and 
the ignoring of the vital necessity of keeping distances,— 
faults, says Sir Charles, which are corrected by shot and 
shell. It is only necessary to remark that smokeless powder 
was used, to indicate the grave defect of plans carried out with 
such total disregard of the realities of warfare, and such un- 
limited confidence in blank-cartridge. According to Sir 
Charles, the scenic display of battle will be enhanced by the 
absence of smoke. The great painter Détaille missed, Sir 
Charles feared, the best subject for his brush, the passage of 
the Aube and Voire at dawn :—“On our right was the rosy 
promise of the dawn, and on our left the lightning-like flashes 
of our batteries.” It must have been a beautiful, or rather, 


“‘ magnificently stern,” spectacle. The handling of the cavalry 


has been universally condemned; it was only once used in a 
great movement, never, in fact, took the initiative, to say 
nothing of the duties pertaining to it even in the estima- 
tion of the modern opponents of the arm. The French, says 
Sir Charles, do not agree that it can be of use in attacking 
artillery, as the Germans do. General Galliffet, however, 
according to the opinion of a critic, would be invaluable 
to his country as Generalissimo of the cavalry, though he 
could not be spared from his army. The French com- 
manders of armies, Saussier (at once Commander-in-Chief 
and chief umpire, who is sixty-three), Galliffet, Davout, 
and Billot, and Generals Zurlinden, Négrier, Jamont, Hervé, 
and Brault, have, it is said, the confidence of the nation. 
The staffs, which will be the same in war as they are now, 
are admirable, we are told, and worked admirably. The 
wariety which exists amongst French superior officers strack 
Sir Charles as extraordinary, and in France they are no more 
able to dismiss than we are, the hopelessly incompetent, 
Nominally, the corps commanders are selected by merit, but 
the practice is tempered by seniority, and some of them, he 
says, can never have been fit for the position at any time of 
life. This does not apply to the commanders of armies. The 
evil as regards corps, divisional and brigade commands, is 





admitted; and French critics hope to mend matters by an 
even more stringent law of retirement by age. Yet the rule, 
as it now stands, would remove General Galliffet in three 
years. The cavalry leaders are notoriously too old, and 
the service, Sir Charles says, would gain, not lose, if 
all officers over the rank of Colonel were swept away. 
Compared with the Prussians, the French, Sir Charles feels 
bound to remark, do not observe the law of distances, 
and do not march so evenly, neither do they use their en- 
trenching tools, or observe such an obvious -precaution as 
firing kneeling or prone in proximity to the enemy. The 
writer was astonished at the progress of the French Army, 
and the handling of it by the Generals; but we leave dis- 
criminating readers of his able article to hold an even balance 
between largeness of conception and tactics, and the neglect 
of the precautions and the minutie inseparable from the art 
of war. 

In the Contemporary Review, Mr. Justin McCarthy, in 
“Charles Stewart Parnell,” gives what is a mere political 
sketch of Mr. Parnell’s political career, and what he conceived 
to be the aims that actuated him. But in no review of a 
man’s career by another man is the absence of true insight 
into his character or motives more absolutely displayed. It is 
obvious, even from the tone of mingled respect and admiration, 
that the writer never penetrated the reserve that enshrouded 
Mr. Parnell. He is and was a problem to Mr. McCarthy, 
as he is to us; and Mr. McCarthy leaves the character, the 
motives, and the ultimate aim of his subject exactly where 
they were before, and will remain. Whether Mr. Parnell 
had the true ambition of a patriot, or only the supreme 
pleasure of exercising an iron and controlling will, no one 
can say.—Sir Stephen de Vere, in “Local Government in 
Ireland,” deplores the system of County Councils for Ireland, 
and the effects which he declares will follow from the irre- 
sponsibility of such bodies, and the widening of the feud 
between classes, instancing the effects in France of local 
councils in disfranchising the upper classes. In support of 
his argument, he quotes M. Tuine. Sir Stephen de Vere 
draws a melancholy picture, part of which we quote, of the 
distress caused, he says, to landowners by the new Land Code: 

“With a courage but little appreciated, they reduced their 
establishments, sacrificed all the luxuries and many of what 
are called the necessaries of life, and have borne to see without 
a complaint their social intercourse destroyed, their homes 
desolate, old friendships decayed as old friends ceased to meet, 
old Irish hospitality a thing of the past—the bond of affection 
between them and their tenants rent asunder by poverty and 
calumny—their waste land undrained and unplanted, their fields 
half-stocked, their labourers unemployed, their pleasant houses 
and gardens crumbling to ruin, their ancient woods felled, the 
fair face of the land disfigured...... They were no longer 
able to contribute to public charities ; they could but turn sadly 
away from the appeals of their own surrounding poor. Bitterest 
of all, after a life devoted to the interests of others, they heard 
themselves denounced by trading demagogues as tyrants and ex- 
tortioners before their old friends, who too easily believed the foul 
falsehood. ..... They still had duties: duties which even their 
enemies admitted they had discharged ably and honestly ...... 
duties which were still a bond between them and their neighbours, 
rich and poor.” 

A Conservative Government, according to Sir Stephen, pro- 
poses to take away even these duties. 

The National Review has a subtle article on “ The Morality 
of Animals,” by Mr. C. Lloyd Morgan, in which he denies to 
animals a sense of moral rectitude, hinted at in a letter from 
Mr. Mann Jones to Mr. Herbert Spencer. Some dogs go near 
having it, but it may be classed, as Mr. L. Morgan says, as 
“prudential” or conventional-moral.——Mr. R. 8. Gundry, 
in “Chinese Atrocities,” reveals to us how completely the 
Chinese are under the spell of barbarous ignorance and the 
control of imaginative and anti-foreign agitators. 








CURRENT LITERATURE. 


— = 


Bogatsky’s Golden Treasury. Edited by Charles P. Phinn, B.A. 
(Elliot Stock.)—This is an interesting edition of a book of devo- 
tion which was at one time a great favourite, and which still 
retains a place in many households. We have here “a reprint of 
John Thornton’s edition of 1775, together with critical notes, 
hitherto unpublished, by John Berridge.” The notes of both 
commentators are often vigorous and racy, though sometimes 4 
little hard,—witness that on the extract for March Ist, from 2 
writer named Howe. It seems devout enough, but Mr. Thornton 
stigmatises it as the work “of a heathen philosopher.” 
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Stafford House Letters. Edited by Lord Ronald Gower. (Kegan 
Paul, Trench, and Co.)—These letters were written for the 
most part by the editor’s father, afterwards second Duke of 
Sutherland, to his (the Duke’s) mother, a well-known lady, 
commonly known by the name of the “Duchess-Countess.” 
They cover a space of more than thirty years, the earliest 
being dated “October 24th, 1806,” just a week after the 
defeat of the Prussians at Jena. (“Served them right!” seems 
to have been the common feeling at the time, though the 
patriotic Queen excited great sympathy.) The last bears date 
“February 15th, 1839.” Before it reached England, the writer’s 
mother had died in a good old age. Few people have had better 
reason to be contented with life. We cannot say that the letters 
are always interesting. Gaps occur, and at times when a gap is 
inconvenient. We hear nothing of 1815 or 1830. Lord Ronald 
Gower would have done well to furnish the book with an index. 
A reader gets a little tired of wandering about in company of 
which he often knows nothing. An index would help him to find 
acquaintances. Good stories are rare. Here is one of Talleyrand. 
He was saying that parrots lived to a great age, and added: “J’en 
ai vus méme qui radotent.” 

The Art and Practice of Landscape-Gardening. By Henry Ernest 
Milner. (Simpkin, Marshall, and Co.)—This is a handsome and 
well-illustrated volume, which persons fortunate—or it may be 
unfortunate—enough to have house-building on their hands may 
study with advantage. Many things have to be thought of, some 
not at all obvious,—the site, the aspect of the house, the covering 
plantations, the significance of this and that feature in the garden 
and park. Mr. Milner deals with these and many other matters, 
and illustrates his opinion by effective pictures. 

Jesus Christ. By the Rev. Father Didon. 2 vols. (Kegan Paul, 
Trench, and Co.)—This is a translation into English of a work 
which was reviewed in the Spectator a short time ago (June 13th 
of the present year). It is sufficient to say that the translator, 
whose name is not given, has done the work sufficiently well. 

We have received Cassell’s New Popular Educator, Vol. VI 
(Casselland Co.) It contains instruction, adapted for the use of 
private students, in physical science of various kinds, mathe- 
matics, English literature, &c., French, German and Italian, Greek 
(the grammar with exercises) and Latin (the Agricola of Tacitus, 
5-42). It would be convenient, one would think, to include a whole 
book in a volume. The idea of contubernium, in chap. v., is 
hardly represented by “ comrade,” a word which gives an impres- 
sion of equality. Agricola bore precisely the same relation to 
Suetonius as an aide-de-camp to his General. You would hardly 
call an aide a “ comrade.”——From the same publishers we have 
also received Cassell’s Storehouse of General Information, Vol. I., 
A—Bear. 


Les Grands Ecrivains Frangais: Madame de la Fayette. Par 
le Comte d’Haussonville, de lAcadémie Frangaise. (Hachette 
et Cie., Paris.)\—It is difficult to understand the title of the 
authoress of the ‘‘ Princesse de Cléves” to be considered one of 
the “great” French writers. But the worship of the age of 
Louis Quatorze is still strong among Frenchmen, most of all in 
that class to which M. d’Haussonville belongs. Yet one should 
not look a gift-horse in the ‘mouth, nor quarrel with the occasion 
which sets in motion a pen like that of M. d’Haussonville, one of 
the few in France which have retained the secret of a style 
“classical” in the best sense of the term, bright, flowing, easy, 
limpid,—one of those styles which do not picturesquely reflect a 
subject as if it were outside of them, but simply show it through 
them, as if they flowed over it in absolute transparency. It is 
strange how insatiable, even under a Republic, French curiosity 
remains about the second-rate female personages of the grand 
siécle. Among these, indeed, Madame de la Fayette remains in 
Some respects an enigma, and a recent discovery renders her no 
less so. We must accept the fact that for many years she lived 
with one of the bitterest cynics of the age, La Rochefoucauld, and 
‘was, in a thoroughly corrupt age, reputed to have done so without 
loss of honour. But till lately she was believed to have been a 
widow during this liais n; it has now been found out that her 
husband, who in one letter, she says, “adored” her, actually 
survived La Rochefoucauld. She was the authoress of three novels, 
the most important of which, the “Princesse de Claves,” has for 
Subject the old one of the conflict in a wife between duty and 
love, duty in this case having the upper hand, and the wife having 
the courage to confess to her husband the struggle of her affec- 
tions. Perhaps the most curious part of the volume consists in 
“n account M. d’Haussonville gives of a copy of La Rochefoucauld’s 
“‘Maximes,” annotated evidently by some woman, whom he 
believes, and not improbably, to have been Madame de la Fayette 
herself—a very clever woman, at any rate. Thus La Roche- 
foucauld (Maxim 474): “There are few women whose merit lasts 
longer than their beauty.” ‘That depends on the use you wish 
to make of their merit,” is the note. 














J. B. Dumont: Les Grands Travaux du Siécle. (Hachette et Cie., 
Paris.)—This is another of those modern French quarto volumes 
which seem to have been published in anticipation of the advent 
of a race of giants, disposing of pockets equally gigantic. It is 
profusely illustrated, and consists of eighteen chapters, the titles 
of which will give an idea of its contents :—“ Railways,” “The 
Mont Cenis Tunnel,’ “The St. Gothard Tunnel,” “ Metallic 
Bridges,” “The Great Railway Lines,” “Mountain Railways,” 
“The Metropolitan Lines,” “The Suez Canal,’ “The Panama 
Canal,” “The Corinth Canal,” “Harbour Works,” “ Packets,” 
“Tronclads,” “Telegraphs,” “ Artesian Wells,” “ Metallic Con- 
struction,” “ The Eiffel Tower,” “ Modern Towns.” As may well 
be expected, a large space is allotted to the achievements of 
French engineers, many of them, no doubt, very able men; and 
French inventors seem from the book to have had almost always 
the first idea of everything. Still, there is no chauvinisme, and a 
comparatively small amount of mis-spelling of English names,— 
“ Merthyr Tydwill ” and “ Rotten Kow” being perhaps the most 
glaring instances. The engravings alone, many of tiem admirable, 
would make the volume worth buying for those who may have 
space for it on their tables. 


New Epirions anp Reprints.—In “ The Macaulay Library of 
Great Authors” (Ward, Lock, and Co.), we have The Works of 
Richard Brinsley Sheridan, two volumes being bound together in 
one. This contains a memoir by Dr. J. P. Browne, The Rivals, The 
School for Scandal, and The Critic, besides the less-known works, 
St. Patrick’s Day, The Duenna, A Trip to Scarborough, Pizarro, and 
The Camp. We wonder whether it would be possible to recover 
any of the occasional verse that Sheridan probably wrote ——The 
Book of Praise, selected and arranged by Roundell Palmer (Macmil- 
lan), has been reprinted for the eleventh time.——F rom the same 
publishers we have also received : The Countess Eve, by J. H. Short- 
house; A Family Affair, by Hugh Conway; and Mrs. Lorimer, by 
Lucas Malet.——Shirley. By Charlotte Bronté. (F. Warne 
and Co.)——A Lost Illusion. By Leslie Keith. (Methuen )—— 
We have to acknowledge a second edition, with alterations and 
additions made advisable and possible by the lapse of time since 
the first publication (1889) of Robert Brett (of Stoke Newington) : 
his Life and Work, by T. W. Belcher, D.D. (Griffith, Farran, 
and Co.) 
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and King’s, the Head-Masters of Harrow, Uppingham, &. Recent successes, 





O V E R COLL SE GE. 


A High-Class Public Schoo] on moderate terms. 

Successes include Open nb nore at Oxford and Cambridge, and high places 
(direct) on the lists at Woolwich and Sandhurst. 

Separate Bedrooms, Chapel, Library, Laboratory, Workshop, Gymnasium, 
Fives-Court, Cricket, and Sea-Bathing. 

There is a Junior School, with numerous &cholarships in the School and at 
the Universities, 

Scholarships of from £70 to £80 awarded in March. 

For Prospectus, &c., apply to Major-General ETESON, Bursar; or Rev. W. 
BELL, M.A., Head-Master. 








ADLEY COLLEGE.— BYE-ELECTION to TWO 
CLASSICAL SCHOLARSHIPS, one of £80, the other (the Sewell Scholar- 

ship) of £55, tenable at the School for four years. Oandidates must be under 15 
years of age. EXAMINATION BEGINS WEDNESDAY, December 9th.—For 
farther particulars, apply to the Rev. the WARVEN, Radley College, Abingdon. 





TION for CLASSICAL ENTRANCE SCHOLARSAIPS, DECEMBER 8th 
- 9th.—For particulars, apply to J. STERNDALE BENNA&TT, M.A., Head- 
aster. 


ly SCHOOL (Founded A.D. 1160).—EXAMINA- 





UNIVERSITY OF LONDON. 





OTICE is HEREBY GIVEN, that the NEXT HALF- 
YEARLY EXAMINATION for MATRICULATION in this University 

will COMMENCE on MONDAY, January llth, 1892.—In addition to the 
Examination at the University, Provincial Examinations will be held at Queen s 
College, Birmingham ; University College, Cardiff ; the Royal Medical College, 
Epsom ; the Training College, New City Road, Glasgow ; the Yorkshire College, 
Leeds; the School of Science and Art, Newcastle-on-Tyne; the High School, 
Oswestry ; Mannamead School, Plymouth ; and the Grammar School, Portsmouth. 


Every Candidate is required to apply to the Registrar eameamy < London, 

Burlington Gardens, London, W.) for a Form of Entry not less than five weeks 

before the commencement of the Examination. ARTHUR MILMAN, M.A., 
November 2nd, 1891. Registrar. 





; on COLONIAL COLLEGE and TRAINING FARMS, 


MITED, 
HOLLESLEY BAY, SUFFOLK. 
For the Training of Youths for Colonial Life. 
The College owns and farms a fine Seaside Estate of 1,330 acres. 
Prospectus on application to the RESIDENT-DIRECTOR. 


RIGHTON COLLEGE SCHOLARSHIPS.—There will 

be an EXAMINATION for SEVEN SCHOLARSHIPS of £50 per ron 

on DECEMBER 15th and 16th inst.—For full particulars, apply to the HEAD- 
MASTER, the College, Brighton, 
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CASSELL AND COMPANY’S ANNOUNCEMENTS. 








“ The Novel of the Year.’—Nationat OssErver. 
Just published, in 3 vols., price 31s. 6d. 


THE LITTLE MINISTER. By J. M. Barrie. 


The SPEAKER says :—“ The reader is held spellbound, not by any cunningly devised artifices, but by the sympathy which is 
evoked in his breast with those whose fortune he is asked to follow.” 

The NATIONAL OBSERVER says :—“ Here is a book of genius. *Tis a big word, and one not often used in this place. But we 
use it now with a full sense of the weight of it, and a clear sense of our responsibility.” 

The SUNDAY SUN says :—“ The plot is extremely skilful, but it is only one of the many charms of the book. I cordially recom- 
mend it to all who love a vivid picture of the intense depths of a fervid community, and of the deep and the exalted in human emotion. 
Aree A fine, well-arranged, thrilling story.” 





Mr. WALTER CRANE’S NEW WORK. 
QUEEN SUMMER; or, the Tourney of the Lily and the Rose. Penned 
and Portrayed by WALTER CRANE. Containing 40 pp. of Designs, printed in Colours, 6s. 


N.B.—A LARGE-PAPER EDITION (limited to 250 Numbered Copies) has been produced, and is published at One Guinea net. Appli- 
‘ cation for Copies will be registered in the order received. 





COMPLETION of “The PICTURESQUE MEDITERRANEAN.” 


The PICTURESQUE MEDITERRANEAN. With a Series of Magnificent Tlus- 


trations from Original Designs. Complete in 2 vols., £4 4s. 





WATERLOO LETTERS. A Selection from Original and hitherto Unpublished 


Letters bearing on the Operations of June 16th, 17th, and 18th, 1815, by Officers who Served in the Campaign. Edited, with 
Explanatory Notes, by Major General H. T. SIBORNE, late Colonel R.E. With numerous Plans of the Battlefield, demy 8vo, 21s, 





SECOND SERIES, now ready, price 16s. 


The CABINET PORTRAIT GALLERY. Containing 36 Cabinet Photographs of 


Eminent Men and Women of the Day, from Photographs by Messrs. W. and D. Downey, Photographers to the Queen. With 
Biographical Sketches. 





CASSELL’S NEW FINE-ART EDITION OF 
ROBINSON CRUSOE. With upwards of 100 Original [llustrations, expressly executed 


for this Edition by WatrgeR Pager. 7s. 6d. 





The MAGAZINE of ART VOLUME for 1891. With 12 Etchings and Photo- 


gravures, and hundreds of beautiful Wood-Engravings, 16s. 








The BLUE PAVILIONS. = By Q., Author of ‘*‘ Dead Man’s Rock,” “The Splendid 


Spur,” &c. Crown 8vo, cloth, 5s. 





FATHER STAFFORD: a Novel. By Antuony Hors, Author of “A Man of Mark.” 6s. 


“The book will be heartily enjoyed by every one who reads it, and will enhance its author’s reputation.”—Scotsman. 


STORY POEMS. For Young and Old. Edited by E. Davenrort. 6s. 











COMPLETION of “The WORLD of ADVENTURE.” 


The WORLD of ADVENTURE. With Several Hundred Original Illustrations. 
Complete in 3 vols., containing 2,300 quarto pp., bound in cloth, price £1 7s. 














Now ready, the FIRST VOLUME of 


CASSELL’S STOREHOUSE of GENERAL INFORMATION. Fully Illus- 


trated with high-class Wood-Engravings, and with Maps and Coloured Plates, cloth gilt, 5s. 


CASSELL’S INTERNATIONAL SERIES, 


Consisting of COPYRIGHT NOVELS by the best English, American, and Continental Authors, published ata UN IFORM PRICE 
of 7s, 6d. NET, instead of in the usual three-volume form. The first Volumes in this Series will be issued in a few days, 
and will consist of :— 


The STORY of FRANCIS CLUDDE. By Sraniey J. Werman, Author of “ The 


House of the Wolf.” 
The FAITH-DOCTOR. By Dr. Epwarp Eccresroy, Author of “ Roxy,” “ The Hoosier 


Schoolmaster,” &c. *,* This Work was the First Volume registered in America under the New Copyright Act. 


DR. DUMANY’S WIFE. By Mavrvs Joxar, Author of “'Timar’s Two Worlds.” 


*,* Other Important Volumes in this Series will be shortly announced. 





Sones 


A Copy of Messrs. CASSELL and COMPANY’S CATALOGUE of NEW and FORTHCOMING VOLUMES for the SEASON 1891-92 will 
be sent post-free on application. 


CASSELL and COMPANY, Limited, Ludgate Hill, London; Paris and Melbourne. 
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ANTED, a CLASSICAL MASTER after Christmas, 

at St. John’s Training Oollege, Battersea, London. Preference to a 

candidate in Holy Orders or desirous of entering Holy Orders.—For particulars, 
apply to the Rev. Canon DANIEL, Principal. 





XFORD GRADUATE (Classical and History Honours) 
seeks TOT )RSHIP or SECRETARYSHIP (France or Germany pre- 
ferred); or he would undertake the preparation of one or more boys for the 
Public Schools at an excellent country home in Touraine ; special facilities for 
intending Army c.indidates. —Address, *‘ C.,” 15 Arlington Road, N.W. 





RESHAM COLLEGE, BASINGHALL STREET, E.C. 

—A COURSE of LECTURES on LAW will be DELIVERED by his 

Honour Judge ABDY, on TUESDAY, November 10th, WEDNESDAY, Novem- 

ber llth, THURSDAY, November 12th, FRIDAY, November 13th. The Subject 

of them being ‘‘ The Reign of Edward the First in relation to the Development 

of Parliamentary Government in England’’ The Lectures commence at 6 p.m., 
and are free to the public 


ae GIRLS REQUIRING SEA AIR.—A LADY most 
hichly RECOMMENDS D——, an extremely pleasant HOME for a SMALL 
NOMBER of GIRLS, in Westgate-ou-Sea, where exceptional educational advan- 
— are provided when required.—Apply, for all particulars, to “M. C.,”” 
6 Holland Park, W. 








“ TLACONOMIST,” 1867 to 1875, 18 half-yearly volumes, and 

“INVKSTOR’S MONTHLY MANDAL,” 1855 to 1874, 10 yearly 

volumes, bound in half-ca'f, for DISPUJAL.—‘* J. B.,’’ 27 Ion Road, Thornton 
Heath, Surrey. 


HE GIRTON GOVERNESS and SCHOOL AGENCY. 
—Madame AUBERT introduces English and Foreign Resident, Daily, and 
Visiting Governesses (finishing, junior, nursery), Art and Music Teachers, Com- 
panions, Readers, Secretaries, &c. Schools recommended. Interviews, 11 to 4; 
Saturdays, 11 to 1.—27 Regent Street, S.W. 


PIRITUAL LAW in the NATURAL WORLD: a 
Divize Pailosophy. By Epmunp Swirt,sen. Crown 8vo, cloth, price 33, 6d. 
London: Extiot Stock, Paternoster Row. 


“There is much in Mr. Swift’s book which will be welcomed by thoughtfal 
Christ’an people. ’—Literary World. 

“* As a whole, it is a rich intallestual feast.’’—Liv:rp ol Daily Post. 

“Your book has afforded me the utmost satisfaction and delizht. Its cortents 
are soul-refreshing, enlightening, and truly elevating. It should b; in every 
Christian household iu the land.’’—Dr. Simons, Australia. 

“Mr. Swift soars into lofty regions in his philosophical discussions, but he 
never seems to lose sight of the practical.””"—Manchester Guardian. 


ANSELM’S, BAKEWELL, DERBYSHIRE.—BOYS 

e from 8 to 14 years of age are PREPARED for the PUBLIC SCHOOLS. 

Individual teaching and thorough grounding, Healthy situition; beautiful 

scenery ; good plasground; workshop, museum, &c.; 25 guineas a term.— 
W. STORRS FOX, M.A. (Camb.), Head-Master. 


EALTH and EDUCATION.—LADY strongly RECOM- 
MENDS a FINISHING SCHVOL at HAMPSTEAD, where her only 
daughter was educated. Number of Pupils limitet. Classessmal. French con- 
stantly spoken, Acidswy Professors attend. Pupils taken to good Concerts. 
Strictly inclusive terms, from £10) a year.—Address, first, “ MATER,” care of 
Mr. Kolandi, Berners Street. 














LFRACOMBE.—ILFRACOMBE HOTEL.—Attractive 
Home Winter Resort. First-class return-ticket from London (Waterloo) 
and seven days’ board, room, &c., Five Guineas, Ask for Hotel tickets. 








NOTICE.—In future, the INpEx to the “Spectator” will be 
published half-yearly, instead of yearly (from January to June, and 
from July to December), on the third Saturday in January and July. 
Cloth Cases for the Half-yearly Volumes may be obtained through any 
Bookseller or Newsagent, or from the Office, at 1s. 6d. each. 





Applications for Copies of the SPECTATOR, and Communication 
upon matters of business, should NoT be addressed to the Ep1TorR, but 
to the PUBLISHER, 1 Wellington Street, Strand, W.C. 





Terms of Subscription, 


——_~.>———_ 
' Yearly, Half- Quarterly 
Inc'ucing postage to any part of the United yearly. 
Kingdon ... me sox seat hace ee PS Bik 014 38...... 07 2 
Including postage to any of the Australasian 





Colonies, America, France, Germany ee J  lperoe . 
Including postage to India, China, &..., aco 2 Oe: Bccccs 016 3 








F.V. WHITE & €0.’S RECENT PUBLICATIONS, 


By HAWLEY SMART. 


BEATRICE AND BENEDICK: 


A Romance of the Crimea. 2 vols. 
(At all Libraries.) 


Il. 
By ALBERT KEVILL-DAVIES. 


MARRIAGE UP TO DATE. 


By the AUTHOR of “An AMERICAN WIDOW,” &:. 3 vols, 
(At all Libraries.) 


II, 
By Mrs. CAMPBELL PRAED, 


THE ROMANCE OF A_ CHALET. 


2 vols. [November 12th. 


F. V. WHITE and CO., 31 Southampton Street, Strand, W.C. 





Now ready, price 2s. 6d.; or cloth gilt, gilt edges, 53. 


Uniform with the “Life and Work” of Sir F. Leighton, Bart, P.R.A., Sir J. E. 
Millais, Bart., R.A., L. Alma Tadema, R.A., J. L. E. Meissonier, 
J.C. Hook, R.A., Rosa Bonheur, and Birket Foster. 


The above may still be had, paper, 2s. 6d.; cloth gilt, gilt edges, 5s.; or hand- 
somely bound together, 21s. 


THE ART ANNUAL FOR 1891. 


Being the CHRISTMAS NUMBER of the ART JOURNAL, 


CONSISTING OF THE 


LIFE & WORK OF BRITON RIVIERE, B.A. 
By WALTER ARMSTRONG. 


With 2 Full-Page Etchings, ‘‘ Circe” and “The Last Spoonful,’’ and a Photo- 
gravure of *‘ Persepolis,” and about 49 Illustrations in the Text. 


London: J. 8S. VIRTUE and CO., Limited, 26 Ivy Lane, E.C. 





8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d, 


A PROTEST AGAINST AGNOSTICISM. 
By P. F, FITZGERALD, 


Author of ‘‘The Philosophy of Self-Consciousness”’ and ‘‘A Treatise on the 
Principle of Sufficient Reason.” 


“* As ably reasoned as it is profound in thought.”—Literary World. 
** Beneath the profusion of  peeernaes and poetical quotations, there is a dis- 
tinct vein of thought.’’—Mind. , : 
“Successful as a protest against the excessive study of physicists.’’—Saturday 
Revirw. a 
London: KEGAN PAUL, TRENCH, TRUBNER, and CO., Limited. 





Now ready, SECOND EDITION, 


POPULAR MISCONCEPTIONS ABOUT the 


FIRST ELEVEN CHAPTERS of GENESIS, continued to 
the Veath of Joseph. By the Kev. Epwarp HuntinerorD, D.C.L, 
late Feliow of New College, Oxfurd, Hon, Canon of Winchester, Crown 8vo, 
paper cover, price 2s, 


BICKERS and SON, 1 Leicester Square, London, W.C. 


H. SOTHERAN and CO., BOOKSELLERS. 


General Agents for Private Bookbuyers and Public Institutions 
in America, India, the Colonies, and foreign parts. 


Publishers of Mr. Gould’s Ornithological Works. 
MONTHLY CATALOGUE of SECOND-HAND BOOKS: Specimen No. post-free. 
LIBRARIES PURCHASED.—Telegraphic Address: Bookmen, London. 








1386 STRAND, W.C., and 37 PICCADILLY, W., LONDON. 





ee TIAL ASSURANCE COMPANY, LIMITED, 
HOLBORN BARS, LONDON, E.C. 
FOUNDED 1848 


INVESTED FUNDS .. « vee ove £12,000,000 


et 





ee 





BRAND & Co.’s Al SAUCE, 





Sours, PRESERVED PRO. 
jnataa VISIONS, and 





— of BEEF, BEEF TEA, 


ACCIDENTS 
AT ALL TIMES—IN ALL PLACES. 
INSURED AGAINST BY THE ° 7 lied 
AILWAY "PASSENGERS | eee cect for hone ae tad ozone 





} OLD IRISH 
WHISKY is recommended by the Medical Pro- 
fession in promasas to French Brandy. They hold 


Quotations on application to DUNVILLE and 00., 
Limited, Royal Irish Distilleries, Belfast ; or at their 





on . Established 1849, ildings, Stran 

PporreD MEATS. Also, Capital... ss _£1,000,000 —— 2) ee 
64 CORNHILL, LONDON. 

Yi ys rr } Secretaries, 


OLLOWAY’S PILLS. — WEAk 
STOMACH.—The wisest cannot enumerate one 
quarter of the distre-sing symptoms arising from 1m- 
perfect or disordered digestion, all of which can be 








j eee SOUP, & JELLY, & other 





iis for INVALIDS.| |THREE PER CEN 
es TWO 





CAUTION—BEWARE OF IMITATIONS. | not drawn below £ 
SOLE ADDRESS :— 





POSITS bl d d, 
mf CDRH DENT. og CURRENT ACCOUNTS, | bodies. Hence these Pills are the surest strengtheners 


calculated on the minizaum monthly balances, when | and the safest restoratives in nervousness, wastiiés 


100. 
STOCKS and SHARES Purchased and Sold. 


relieved by these admirable Pills. They remove 


IRKBECK BANK. cankery taste from the mouth, flatulency and com 
ESTABLISHED 1851. 


N BUILDINGS, Chancery Lane. and every other organ, thereby bringing digestion to 
SOUTHAME TO Oh INTEREST oc? faery on | that heaithy tone which fully enables it to convert 


stipation. Holloway’s Pills rouse the stomach, liver, 
all we eat and drink to the nourishment of our 


and chronic debility. Holloway’s Pills are infallible 
remedies for impaired tit t pdr: 





calars, can be obtained, post-free, on application to | render the lives of thousands miserable indeo® 





11 LITTLE STANHOPE STREET, | The BIRKBECK ALMANAK, with full parti. | multitnde of other disagree ble eymptoms, wiich 
AYF 


ed, 
AIR, W. FRANOIS RAVENSOROFT, Manager, These Pills are approved by all classes. 
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Just published, 12mo, 5s. net. 


MORRIS (WM.)—STORY OF 
THE GLITTERING PLAIN. 


REEVES and TURNER, 196 Strand, London, 





Just ready, crown 8vo, cloth, 5s. 


FAITHFUL SERVANTS: 


ing Fpitaphs & Obituaries Recordin 
Bons fr i . 


ames and Services. 
Edited by A. J. MUNBY, M.A. 


REEVES and TURNER, 196 Strard, London. 


Price 1s., post-free. 


EAFNESS: its Treatment by 
Massage (Hommel’s Method), Baths, and 
Remedial Agents, with Oases of Nervous Deafness. 
By R. T. CoopEr, M.A., M.D.—London : Jamzs Epps 
and Co., 170 Piccadilly, and 48 Threadneedle Street. 








USE 
F R Y’S 
PURE CONCENTRATED 


Cc Oc O A. 


Sir O. A. Oameron, M.D., says:—‘I have never 
tasted Cocoa that I like so welL”” 


JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 
STEEL PENS. 


PARIS, 1878, 





GOLD MEDAL, 





NEW NOVELS 


AT ALL LIBRARIES. 


The GAMBLER’S SECRET. 


By Percy Fennatt, Author of “Spiders and 
Flies,” &c. 2 vols. 


FROM HARVEST to HAY- 


TIME. By Maset Hart, Author of “Two 
English Girls.” 2 vols, 


ONE REASON WHY. By 


Beatrice Wuitsy, Author of ‘‘The Awakening 
of Mary Fenwick,” &. 2 vols. 


PEGGY’S PERVERSITY. By 


Mrs, Connery, Author of ‘‘ A Lady Horsebreaker,”’ 
&e. 3 vols. 


CHARLIE IS MY DARLING. 


By Anne Beare, Author of “Fay Arlington,’ 
&, 2 vols. 


MAHME NOUSIE. By G. 
Manvit_e Fenn, Author of “‘ The Master of the 
Ceremonies,” ** Double Cunning,’’ &. 2 vols. 


London : HURST and BLACKETT, Limited. 





THE (RESIDENTIAL) HOTEL BELGRAVIA, 
Victoria Street, S.W. 





HIS new eight-storeyed stone edifice is a ‘‘ Family Suite” Hotel at the corner of Palace Street, at 
the Belgravian and quiet end of Victoria Street: has south and west aspects, warmed staircases, 
American elevators, electric light, certified sanitation, ventilated rooms, and every modern appliance. Its 
special feature (which distinguishes it from other London hotels) is its unmatched family suite of few or 


many rooms, enclosed as flats, each with its own dressing-room, bath-room fitted with 


reelain bath, &c. 


British servants only ; high-class cuisine and exquisite table appointments. Rooms secured by telegraph. 
Address, ‘‘BELGRAVIAN, LONDON ;” or Telephone No. 3,083. 





DATURA TATULA, for Smoking and Inhalation. 


THE BEST 


REMEDY 


FOR ASTHMA, 


DIFFICULTY OF BREATHING, HAY-FEVER, &c. 


Cigars and Cigarettes—Boxes, 3s., 6s., 8s., and 15s. Tobacco, Tins, 2s. 6d., 5s., 103., and 18s. For Non- 
Smokers, Pastilles and Powder for Burning and Inhalation, Tins, each containing a censer for burning, 


2s. 6d., 5s., and 10s. 


SAVORY and MOORE, London; and obtainable everywhere. 





BROWN & POLSON’S CORN FLOUR 
Has the Oldest and Highest Reputation. 





NOTE.—First produced and designated CORN FLOUR by BROWN and POLSON 
in 1856: not till some time afterwards was any other Corn Flour anywhere heard of, and 
none has now an equal claim to the public confidence. 





FISHER'’S 


GLADSTONE BAG. 


Catalogues post-free. 


188 STRAND. 





DINNEFORD’S 
MAGNESIA. 


A pure Solution. 

For Acidity of the Stomach. 

For Heartburn and Headache. 

For Gout and Indigestion. 

Safest Aperient for delicate 

Constitutions, Ladies, Children, and Infants. 


SOLD BY CHEMISTS THROUGHOUT THE WORLD. 





The SPECTATOR is on Sale regularly at Messrs. DamReLL and Upuam’s, 283 
Washington Street, Boston, Mass., U.S.A.; THe INTERNATIONAL News Company, 83 and 
85 Duane Street, New York; and Mxssrs. BRENTANO’s, Union Square, New York City, 
U.S.4., where single Copies can be obtained, and Subscriptions are received. 








TH 
NINETEENTH CENTURY, 
NOVEMBER. 

On Spurious Works or Art. By Sir Charles 


son. 
UNPUBLISHED Paces or Pzprs’ Diary. By H. B 
eatley. 

Tue OxnrisTian Heit. By James Mew. 

Is Maw THE Onty Reasoner? By James Sully. 

Tue “Miuzgs” or Heropas. By C. Whibley. 

BYRON aT Pisa. By Mrs. Ross. 

7 PsycuicaL Socretr’s Guosts. By A. Taylor 

nes. 

Tur House or CoMMONS AND THE CHURCH. By 
Lord Stanley of Alderley. 

Frencxe AutHors on Eacu OrueEr. By E. Delille. 

Is ouR YEOMANRY WORTH PRESERVING? By Majo 
the Right Hon. the Earl of Airlie. 

Lire ry a Jesuit Cottece. By H. Dziewicki. 

5 ag IN THE NugsERy. By Louis Robinson, 


-D. 
Mr Critics. By Edward Dicey, C.B. 
London: Sampson Low, Marston, and Co., Limited. 





Monthly, price Half-a-Crown. 
THE 


CONTEMPORARY REVIEW 
Contents ror NOVEMBER. 
Cuar_es Stewart PaRNELL. By Justin McCarthy, 


M.P. 

Tue SPIRITUALISATION OF THOUGHT IN FRANCE. 
By Madawe Blaze de Bary. 

base ng THE Universities. By E. A. Freeman, 


Tue Apriications Or Hypnotism. By C. Lloyd 
Tuckey, M.D. 

Tue RENAISSANCE OF THE STaGr. By D. Christie 
Murray. 

GRIEVANCES OF ExLemenTary £cHooL TEACHERS. 
By T. A. Organ. 

Dip GreocraPaicaL Cuanges CAUSE THE GLACIAL 
Erocu? By Professor T. G. Bonney, F.4.S. 

Local GoverNMENT IN IRELAND. By Sir Stephen 
E. de Vere, Bart. 

Tue FovurtH Gospzt. By the Rev. W. W. Peyton. 

THE BRAND OF CAIN IN THE GREAT KEPUBLIO. 
By Edward Wakefield. 
IsBIsTER and Co., Limited, 15 and 16 Tavistock 

Street, Covent Garden. 


BLACKWOOD’S MAGAZINE. 


No. 913. NOVEMBER, 1891. 2s, 6d. 
ConTENTS. 





“Tue ELEGIE.” 

Tue Forure Réte or THE Army Reserve. By 
Major-General F, Chenevix Trench, C.M.G, 

Avutums Ligu1s AND £HaDES. By “*A Son of the 
Marshes.” 

Dawn 1n NyassatanD. By Dr. D. Kerr Cross, 
Blantyre, East Certral Africa. 

CHRONICLES oF WSSTERLY: A PROVINCIAL SKETCH. 

Vox Moutxe’s Franco-German Wak oF 1870-71, 
By General Sir Archibald Alison, Bart., G.C.B. 

Tue Avtp House o’ Gask: A SKETCH FROM 
STRATHEARN. By John Stuart Blackie, 

Tae EG@YPTiaNs AND THE OCCUPATION. 

Tue OLD SaLoon. 

Tue Riots 1x Curia. 

Tue Rieat Hon. W. H. Smits. 


Witi1am Biackwoop and Sons, Edinburgh and 
Lond«n. 


HROAT IRRITATION and COUGH 


; _—Soreness and dryness, tickling and irritation, 
inducing cough and affecting the voice. For these 
symptoms, 


EPPs’S GLYCERINE JUJUBES. 


In contact with the glands at the moment they are 
excited by the act of sucking, the Glycerine in these 
agreeable confections becomes actively healing. Sold 
in boxes, 7id.; tins, ls. lid.; labelled “JAMES 
EPPS and CO., Homceopathic Chemists, 170 Picca- 
dilly, and 48 Threadneedle Street, London.” 








SCALE OF CHARGES FOR 
ADVERTISEMENTS. 


OvuTSIDE Pace, TWELVE GUINEAS. 








BRON Scacticsectcnniieres 
I yas ccctne ce ccccesaxceces 
Narrow Column 
Half-Column ..............0++ 
Quarter-Column 
CoMPANIES. 
Certale PAGO icc cncasicscscssccccened £1414 0 
IE Sa cnitnctcentsenetateccunn 1212 0 
Five lines (50 words) and under in broad column 
(half-width), 5s.; and 1s. per line for every additional 
line (containing on an average twelve words). 
Narrow column, one-third width of page, 7s. per inch 
Broad column, half-width of page, 10s. per inch. 
Across two narrow columns, two-thirds width of page, 
14s. per inch. 
Broad column following “ Publications of the Week,’”” 
13s. per inch. 
Displayed Advertisements according to space. 
Terms: net. 
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MESSRS, METHUEN’S LIST. 
NEW NOVELS. 
MY DANISH SWEETHEART 


By W. CLARK RUSSELL, 
Auther 7 “The Wreck of the ‘ Grosvenor,’ ” &eo, 


3 vols. 


«A story of the most thrilling adventures from be- 
ginning to end. Distinguished by strength and finish. 
The work is one of exceptional ogee ?? Scotsman, 


HOVENDEN, V.C. 


By F. MABEL ina eet A 
“Author of “The Plan of Campaign,” 


3 vols. 


THE RED GRANGE. 
By Mrs. MOLESWORTH, 
aloe of “The Cuckoo Clock,’ &c. 
With Illustrations by Gordon Browne, 
Extra crown 8vo, 63. 


A PINCH OF EXPERIENCE. 
By L. B. WALFORD, 
Author of “ Mr. Smith,” &c. 
With Illustrations by Gordon Browne. 
Extra crown 8vo, 6s, 


AREVEREND GENTLEMAN 


By J. MACLAREN COBBAN, 
Author of ‘‘ Master of His Fate.”’ 
Crown 8vo, 4s. 6d. 


“ Skilfally conceived and cleverly worked out.”— 
Scotsman, 





BRAND: a Drama. 
By HENRIK IBSEN. 
Translated by WILLIAM WILSON. 


Crown 8vo, 5s. [Shortly. 





BY A NEW WRITER. 


7 2 eS Se 
A Novel. 
By E. MQUEEN GRAY. 


Crown 8vo, 6s. 





“Interesting and well put together.”— 
Athenzum. 

“A very picturesque and interesting 
story. As good a tale as we have read for 
some time.”—Spectator. 

“Mr. Gray is a writer of considerable 
humour. Would fill three volumes better 
than they often are filled.”—Saturday 
Review. 

“We cordially recommend this eminently 
readable fiction.”—Daily Telegraph. 

‘* May not only be read with interest, but 
re-read with pleasure.”—Guardian. 

“Charming scenes, bright conversations, 
excellent studies of character.”—Anti- 
Jacobin. 

“A book which is full of good things, and 
far beyond the average novel in cleverness, 
knowledge of life, and skilful delineation of 


character.”—Murray’s Magazine. 





METHUEN & CO.,18 Bury Street, W.C. 





GRIFFITH FARRAN & CO.’S NEW BOOKS, 
ASK FOR THEM AT ALL LIBRARIES AND BOOKSELLERS’. 





Demy on. with Portrait, cloth, 16s. 


GENERAL CRAUFURD and HIS LIGHT 
DIVISION. With many Anecdotes, a Paper and Letters by Sir John Moore, and 
also Letters from the Right Hon. W. Windham, the Duke of Wellington, Lord 
Londonderry, and others. By the Rev. AtexanpzR H. Cravururp, M.A., formerly 
Exhibitioner of Oriel College, Oxford. 

“‘A stirring volume.”’—Times. 
*« An interesting life of the “ fightingest ” of English soldiers.’”’—Saturday Review. 
FLORENCE MARRYAT’S NEW NOVEL. 


A FATAL SILENCE. By Florence Marryat, 


Author of “ A Scarlet Sin,” “ Veronique,” &c. 3 vols. crown 8vo. 
** Those who like an exciting story "should read this book, which is the best Miss Florence Marryat has 
written.”’—North British Daily Mail, 








Crown 8vo, ye" 3 cloth, 5s. 


CLEMENT BARNOLD’S INVENTION: a New 


Novel. By Lionen Hawkz, an Australian Author. 
It is full of strong situations, and breaks quite fresh ground. 


~The NEW VOLUMES in the STANDARD LIBRARY. Crown 8vo, price 3s. 6d. 


MISADVENTURE. By W.E. Norris, Author of 


“My Friend Jim,” “ Major and Minor,” “Matrimony,” &c. 


NABOTH’S VINEYARD. By the Author of 


* An Irish Cousin,” &c. 


A BORN COQUETTE. By the Author of 


“Molly Bawn,” &c. 
NEW and CHEAPER EDITION, crown 8vo, cloth, price 3s. 6d. 


ALLAN’S WIFE. By H. Rider Haggard. 


With 34 Illustrations by Maurice Greiffenhagen and Charles Kerr. 
NEW and CHEAPER EDITION. 


PAUL NUGENT—MATERIALIST. 
By Heten F. Heruerineton (“‘Gullifer”) and the Rev. H. Darwin Burton. 


This Story, which met with such success when first published in two-volume form, is now ready in a New 
and Cheaper Edition, price 2s. 














Paper, price 1s., with Frontispiece. 


ONLY a SHADOW. By D. Christie Murray and 


Henry Herman. 
London: GRIFFITH FARRAN and CO., Limited. 


MR. EDWARD ARNOLD'S NEW BOOKS. 


BAREROCKE; or tho Island of Pearls. A Book 


of Adventure for Boys. By Henry Nasw. With numerous Full-Page and other 
Illustrations ay Lancelot Speed. Over 400 pages, large crown 8vo, handsomely 
bound, gilt edges, 6s. [Now ready. 


MY MISSION to ABYSSINIA. By Guzratp H. 
Portat, C.B., H.M.’s Consul-General at Zanzibar. An Account of the last English 
Mission to Abyssinia in 1887-1888. With Map and Illustrations, demy 8vo, 15s. 

[Just ready. 


DARK DAYS in CHILE: an Account of the 


Chilian Revolution of 1891. By Maurice H. Hervey, Correspondent of the Times 
in Chile during the Revolution, an eye-witness of the scenes he describes, and 
present at many of the actions between the Congressionist and Balmacedist 
Forces. With 15 Full-Page Illustrations, demy 8vo, 15s. [Just ready. 


ANIMAL SKETCHES. By Professor C. Luoyp 
More@an, Author of “Animal Life and Intelligence,’ &. A Popular Work on 
ag Hy Ps Sates copiously Illustrated by W. Monkhouse Rowe. Large crown 

[Just ready. 


LOVE. LETTERS of a WORLDLY WOMAN. 
By Mrs. W. K. Cuirrorp, Author of “ Mrs. Keith’s Crime,” “ Anyhow Stories,” «&c. 
1 vol. crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. [Just ready. 


FRIENDS of the OLDEN TIME. By Aucz 
GarRpneER, Lecturer in History at Newnham College, Cambridge. An ene to 
reproduce the Life of mere dy in a way to Interest and Entertain Children. With 
Illustrations, crown 8vo, 2s. 6d [Now ready. 


SECOND EDITION of ANIMAL LIFE and 
INTELLIGENCE. By Professor C. Luoyp Morean, F.G.S., Principal of 
University College, Bristol, &c. With 40 Illustrations and Diagrams, ony =o a 

Now ready 


London : EDWARD ARNOLD, 87 Bedford St., W.C. JPublisher to the Jnvia Dffice. 

















READING CASES for the SPECTATOR, 


Price 2s. 6d. each. 





CASES FOR BINDING, 
Half-Yearly Vols., 1s. 6d. each. 
May be had by order through any Bookseller or Newsagent, or at the. Office, 
1 WELLINGTON STREET, STRAND. 
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CHAPMAN AND HALL’S NEW BOOKS. 


THE FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW, 


NOVEMBER. 


Taz. Frenco Armies. (With Map.) «By the Right Hon. Sir Charles W. 
Dilke, e 

FamMInE rs Russia. By E. B. Lanin. 

Irish Loca GovERNMENT. By T. W. Russell, MP. 

THE FREE STAGE AND THE NEw Drama. By William Archer. 

THE EMANCIPATION OF WOMEN. By Mrs. Henry Fawcett. 

Rupyarp Kiruna. By Francis A: e 

FRENCH AND EncuisH. By Miss Betham-Edwards. 

SLAVERY In Mapacascak. By Vazaha. : 

Toe BaRp oF THE Dimsovitza. By Frederic Harrison. 

Tue ‘ INTERVIEWER” ABROAD. By Professor Dowden. 

Tue MopERN Marx Antony. By Colonel Malleson. 

A Human Document. Chaps. 4-8. By W. H. Mallock. 


H. H. STATHAM. 


MY THOUGHTS on MUSIC and MUSICIANS. 


By H. H.StatruHam. Demy 8vo. [Nc at week. 
. R. HUGHES, F.U.S 


A WEEK'S TRAMP in DICKENS-LAND. 


By W. R. Hueurs, F.LS. With upwards of 100 Illustrations by F. G. 
Kitton, Herbert Railton, and others. Demy 8vo, 14s. ow ready. 
The Pall Mall Gazette says:—‘* It is a work which every lover ot Dickens will 
hail with delight.” 


‘ G. MASPERO. 
LIFE in ANCIENT EGYPT and ASSYRIA. 


From the French of G. Masrpéro, With 188 Illustrations, crown 8yo, 5s. 








NEW NOVELS AT ALL LIBRARIES. 
RLANCHE ROOSEVELT. 


HAZEL FANE. By Blanche Roosevelt. 
ii’ ARY A. DICKENS. 


CROSS CURRENTS. By Mary A. Dickens. 


8 vols. 

The Standard says:—‘* By the granddaughter of one of our greatest novelists. 
sabes Miss Angela Dickens gives us, not only some promi-e, but considerable per- 
formance. There is something in the conception of the story that is pathetic and 
almost beautiful...... Miss Dickens writes simply and clearly. She puts her 
characters and scenes before us with a certain amount of directness that at times 
reminds us of Mrs, Gaskell.’’ 


GEORGE MEREDITH. 


ONE of OUR CONQUERORS. By George 


MerepirH. A One-Volume Edition, uniform with the 3s. 6d. and 6s. Editions 
of his Works, [Next week. 
A. P, SINNETT. 


KARMA. By A. P. Sinnett. A New 
Edition, crown 8vo, 3:. 


CHAPMAN and HALL, Limited, London. 


Mr. WM. HEINEMANN has pleasure 
in making the following announce- 
ments :— 

PICTURES of TRAVEL, 1823-1828. In 

2 vols. small crown 8vo, price 10s. Being Vols. II. 


and IIT. of the WORKS of HEINRICH HEINE. 
Translated by C. G. Leland (“ Hans Breitmann”). 


[Published this day. 
“TASMA’S” NEW NOVEL, 


The PENANCE of PORTIA JAMES, will be 
ready at all Libraries and Booksellers’ on November 9th, 
in 1 vol. crown 8vo, 5s. 








INCONSEQUENT LIVES: a _ Village 
Chronicle, showing how Certain Folk set out for El 
Dorado, What they Attempted, and What they Attained, 
by J. H. PEARCE, Author of “ Esther Pentreath,” 
c&c., will be ready, in 1 vol. crown 8vo, on November 11th. 


The NEW VOLUME of HEINEMANN’S INTER- 
NATIONAL LIBRARY. 


PEPITA JIMENEZ, translated from the 
Spanish of Juan Valera, will be ready at all Booksellers’ 
on November 12th, price 38. 6d., cloth; or 2s. 6d., 
paper covers. 


London: WM. HEINEMANN, 21 Bedford Street, W.C. 


UPSTAIRS and DOWNSTAIBS. 
Miss THACKERAY. 


B ° 
vars COUNCIL of the METROPOLITAN ASSOCIATION for BEFRIENDING 
per @ SERVANTS is prepared to send the above PAMPHLET, reprinted (by 
oon) from the Cornhill Magazine, post-free, on receipt of two stamps, or 
Coatuantities at the rate of 10s. per 100, on application to the SECRETARY 
on tal Office, 18 Buckingham Street, Strand, W.0., to whom Subscriptions an: 
iy toward the Funds of the Association should be sent.—Bankers, Messrs, 
OM, BOUVERIE, and CO., 1 Pall Mall East, S.W. 











FRANK MURRAY'S NEW BOOKS. 


IN THE PRESS. READY IMMEDIATELY. 
SECOND EDITION, crown 8vo, buckram, gilt top, 5s. 


The BOOK-BILLS of* NARCISSUS: ~- An 


Account rendered by RicHarp LE GALLIEnnez, Author of “ George Meredith,” 

** My Ladies’ Sonnets,” ‘* Volumes in Folio,” &c. ~ 
*,* Twenty-five Copies on Large Paper, nwmbered, imp. 8vo, buckram. Price on 
: application. 

“The portraiture is delicately wrought. The pleasant touches of humour or 

pathos, the little strokes of irony, are so blended that you cannot detect an: 
itive evidence of moral judgment, even when censure may seem to be implied, 
he whole record, in short, is harmonised, and artist and work are asone. The 
deliberate quaintness of style,as of a new Eupbues, or a Euphues with something 
of the poetic grace of the old and a manner that is his own, is in perfect agree- 
ment with the theme...... Mr. Le Gallienne has achieved the end he had in view. 
He has made the ‘rose of Narcissus to bloom anew.’ ’—Saturday Review, Article, 
“ Narcissus Poeticus,” October 10th, 1891. 

‘*If an unusually fine literary instinct could make a solid book, Mr. Le 
Gallienne would be at no loss for an enduring reputation......Nothing can be 

rettier than his pleas and uasions on behalf of Narcissus and George 

uncaster.”—* C, p1 B.” (Mr. Bernard Shaw), in the Star, September 12th, 1891. 

“ His wa; moods, his innocent lov ‘airs, his wanderings, his 
his culminating grand passion, Mr. Le Gallienne renders his account of them all, 
and does it in a fresh and breezy style which suits his pleasant subject admirably. 
There is a special charm, too, about the graceful lyrics which sparkle here and 
there in the pretty little volume. In fact, Mr. Le Gallienne is an artist.”— 
“The Baron’s Assistant-Reader, Punch, September 19th, 1891, 

** Among the depressing brutalities which, on the one hand, are saluted as the 
outpourings of bn anne genius, and the Cockney vulgarities which, on the 
other, are accepted as humour fit for innumerable editions, it is pleasant to come 
upon a booklet so delicate, so artistic, and so fanciful as ‘ The Book-Bills of Nar- 
cissus.’...... I quote the delightful songs which George Muncaster sings to his 
children...... Happy Geoffrey, Owen, and Phyllis, say I, to have such songs to 
wake them and lull them to sleep!””"—‘‘R. C. L.,” in Iilustrated London News, 
September 26th, 1891. 

**To have read a book through once delightedly and then to commence it again 
is surely a test, be the reader who he may, of its interest, if not of ite worth...... The 
—_ - x good that it is too short.”"—Review of Reviews (with portrait), October 

t ry ° 


LIMITED to TWO HUNDRED SIGNED and NUMBERED COPIES, 


CAPTAIN CASTAGNETTE: his Surprising, 


almost Incredible, Adventures. From the French of ManvEt, by AusTIN 
Doxsson. Printed by Ballantyne and Co., on Large Paper manufactured for 
the purpose. With the 43 humorous Illustrations by Gustave Doré, on India 
Serre rien in the Text. Royal 4to, extra cloth, morocco back, gilt top, 
21s, net. 


CONCLUDING VOLUME of “The MORAY LIBRARY.” 


LETTERS to EMINENT HANDS. (Andrew 


Lang, Rujyard Kipling, R. L: Stevenson, &.) By “i.” 75 a 
8vo, 9s. net; 190 Small-Paper, fcap. 8vo, 4s. 6d. net. All printed on Van 
Gelder’s hand-made paper, edges untrimmed, 

*,* For List of this Series, apply to the Publisher. A few volumes can still be had 


LIMITED EDITION on LARGE PAPER. B 


DALE and ITS ABBEY (Derbyshire). 


Jonx Warp. Crown 4to,on Van Galder’s hand-made paper, only 250 printed. 
Illustrated by the Author, roxburg binding, gilt top, 12s. 6d. net. 

The Reliquary says:—‘‘ Mr. Ward ha evidently gone thoroughly to work, and 
he bas produced a book which will be» interest and use to many who may visit 
Dale, and to others who may not do so ’” 

The Antiquary says :—Mr. Ward’s b ok is the best and most thorough hand- 
book of an abbey that we have seen.”’ 


FRANK MURRAY, Derby, Leicester, and Nottingham. 
London: SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, HAMILTON, KENT, and CO., Limited 


NOTICE. 


Anti-Jacobin, 


A Weekly Rebiew. 


Edited by FREDERICK GREENWOOD. 








Besides the customary Review of the Political Events ana 
Movements of the Week, the Theatre, the Book-Market, &c., the 
ANTI-JACOBIN for NOVEMBER 7th contains a description of a 
“ White Night,” “A Dialogue in a Theatre,” a Village Sketch 
by the Author of “Mademoiselle Ixe,” an Article on “ The 
Audacious in Art” (with various Illustrative Drawings), and 
other papers. 


The ANTI-JACOBIN is now enlarged by an addition to the 
number of its pages. Both as a Review of Affairs and as a Literary 
Journal, its scope has therefore been widened ; it is printed on 
finer paper ; and the price of it has been raised to that of all 
similar publications,—namely, SIXPENCE. 





Office: 8 DUKE STREET, ADELPHI. 





AGENOY for AMERICAN BOOKS. 

P. PUTNAM’S SONS, PUBLISHERS and BOOK- 
e SELLERS, of 27 and 29 West 23rd Street, New York, and 27 KING 
WILLIAM STREET, STRAND, LONDON, desire to call the attention of the 
READING PUBLIC to the excellent facilities presented by their Branch House 
in London for filling, on the most favourable terms, orders for their own 
STANDARD PUBLICATIONS, and for ALL AMERICAN BOOKS and 

PERIODIOALS,—OATALOGUES sent on application, 
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W. AND R. CHAMBERS’S NEW BOOKS. 


Vol. VIII., in December. 


CHAMBERS’S ENCYCLOPEDIA. A Dictionary of Universal 
Knowledge, with Maps and Wood-Engravings, in 10 vols 
imperial 8vo, entirely New Edition. Vols. I., II., III, IV., 
V., VI., and VII. are now ready. 

Price 10s. each, cloth; 15s. each, half-moro:co. 
The Work is also being issued in Monthly Parts, price 1s. each. 
“The leading literary, political, scientific, and artistic subjects included 
in this volume have been entrusted to specially qualified writers, whose 
articles are, as a rule, entirely new. It is already evident that the new 
edition of ‘ Chambers’s Bocyclopssdia * will reflect the highest credit on i‘s 
editor and its publishers.’’—Spectator. 


“The work is maintained with unflagging spirit ; no care, no pains, no 
expe: se have been spared, and the result is a book which it will not be easy 
to supersede. The articles throughout, and the whole work of editing, are 
most ably and conscientiously done.’’—British Weekly. 


LIFE AND WORKS OF BURNS. Edited by Roperr CuamBens, 

LL D. New and Cheaper Edition, in 2 vols. demy 8vo...10/6 

‘* Has a value of its own which nothing can supersede, and must ever 

retain its place among standard books on the life and works of our national 

oet. In this issue the original four volames are bound intwo. They are 
andsome, and in every respect admirably got up.”—Scotsman. 


THE CHILDREN OF WILTON CHASE. By L. T. Mxapsz, 
Author of “Scamp and I,” ‘“ Daddy’s Boy,” &. With 6 
Original Illustrations by Everard Hopkins.................+++ 3/6 


THE RAJAH OF DAH. By Georer Manvittr Fenn, Author 
of “In the King’s Name,” &. With 6 Original Illustrations 
by W. S. Stacey..............ccccccscsecsccsccrsscsssssesccsscacscooecs 3/6 


ROSE AND LAVENDER. By the Author of “ Laddie,” “ Miss 
Toosey’s Mission,” &c. With 4 Original Illustrations by 
Boorbert As Bane vscisecsssscseseses'ssesccsronssbsnssovcsscdicshsetesses 2/6 


JOAN AND JERRY. By Mrs. O’Rurtuy, Author of “Sussex 
Stories,” &e. With 4 Original Illustrations by Herbert A. 
BEGRG  <550200c0snsesssunccepoancehongnedbsoenceparnerssseansicasaiepsapesanees™ 2/6 


BASIL WOOLLCOMBE, MIDSHIPMAN. By Arruur LEE 
Knieut, Author of “The Adventures of a Midshipmite,” &c. 
With Frontispiece by W.S. Stacey ..........cccccsecesenseeeeees 2/6 


THE YOUNG RANCHMEYN ; or, Perils of Pioneering in the Wild 
West. By Cuartes R. Kenyon. With 4 Original Ilustra- 
CRORE BF WN. BOR obo incsstodersocnonspawacsbceussc cece eosboantoters 2/6 


ELIZABETH; or, Cloud and Sunshine. By Hentry I. Arpen, 
Author of “Leather Mill Farm,” “ Aunt Bell,” &. With 


Frontispiece by Herb rt A. Lone ........ccsecsecsecenceneeeeceees 2/0 
THE BEWITCHED LAMP. By Mrs. Moteswortu. With 
Frontispiece by Robert Barnes ............cssesssseseeeeenereeeees 1/0 
ERNEST’S GOLDEN THREAD. By Enpirn C. Kenyon. With 


Frontispiece by Herbert A. Bone ...........:ssccseseeereeeseeeeees 1/0 


DUTY AND AFFECTION; or, the Drummer-Boy. With 
Brontaspioce hy WB. Btaoey.va..se<02ss0sc2.cesseeseesnenenseenie 1/0 


PHYSIOGRAPHY. Elementary Course. Adapted to the 
Syllabus of the South Kensington Science Department. By 
the late ANDREW Finpiatser, M.A., LL.D. New Edition by 
Davip Forsytu, M.A., D.Sc., Principal, Higher Grade School, 
BHODUR.. © 56.0c%anpenenuk ps spsensnniacheaenkssnesuseeuseeugestecesspresseanse 2/0 


AGRICULTURE. Elementary Course. Adapted to the Syllabus 
of the South Kensington Science Department. By Wittram 
T. Lawrence, Teacher of the Principles of Agriculture, 
BIGPOIOIE ossiccassssesssersnsisseees sideidabe wars BBD Nae bale seaeaeue nance ees 2/0 


CHAMBERS’S HISTORICAL READER. Book VII. The 
Hanoverian Period, Acquisition and Growth of British Colonies, 
Biographies of Eminent Men. Illustrated..................... 1/6 


CHAMBERS’S JOURNAL for NOVEMBER contains the opening 
chapters of 


“A Soldier and a Gentleman,” 
By J. Macuaren Cossan, Author of ‘“ Master of his Fate.” 


W. and R. CHAMBERS, Limited, 
47 PATERNOSTER ROW, LONDON; and EDINBURGH. 


TWO NEW NOVELS. 
READY THIS DAY, AT ALL LIBRARIES. 
By the AUTHOR of ‘*‘ MAN PROPOSES,” &c. 


A RUDE AWAKENING. 3 vols. By Mrs. 


A. Purtuips, Author of ‘* Benedicta,”” &c. 
By the AUTHOR of “HUSBAND and WIFE.” 


The LADY of BALMERINO. 3 vols. By 


Marie Connor Leicuton, Author of ‘*A Morganatic Marriage,” “ The 
Triumph of Manhood,” “ Sweet Magdalen,” &c. 


TRISCHLER and COMPANY, 18 New Bridge Street, E.C. 








MESSRS, MACMILLAN & C0.’S NEW BOOKS, 


NEW BOOK BY PROFESSOR 8. H. BUTCHER, 
Just published, Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. net. 


SOME ASPECTS of the GREEK 
GENIUS. 


By 8. H. Burcuer, M.A., Professor of Greek, Edinburzh, formerly’ Fellow of 
rinity College, Cambridge, and of University College, Oxford. 


MRS. MOLESWORTH’S CHRISTMAS STORY. 
Just ready, Crown 8vo, 4s. 6d, 


NURSE HEATHERDALE’S STORY. 


By Mrs, MoLeswortH. With Illustrations by Leslie Brooke, 


A NEW VOLUME OF POEMS. 
Just ready, Crown 8vo, cloth, 7s. net. 


POEMS. 


By the late Witt1aM CALDWELL Roscor, Edited by his Daughter, Exiza- 
BETH Mary ROSCOE, 


NEW BOOK BY ARCHIBALD FORBES, LL.D. 
Just ready, Crown 8vo, cloth, 7s. 6d. 


BATTLES, BIVOUACS, and 
BARRACKS. 


By ARCHIBALD Forzgs, LL.D. 


NEW VOLUME BY PROFESSOR A. F. KIRKPATRICK,. 
Just ready, Crown 8vo, cloth, 33, net. 


The DIVINE LIBRARY of the OLD 
TESTAMENT: 


Its Origin, Preservation, Inspiration, and Permanent Value. Five Lectures 
by A. F. Krrxratrics, B.D., Regius Professor of Hebrew in the University 
of Cambridge and Canon of Ely, 


BY THE REV. A. J. CHURCH. 
Just ready, Crown 8vo, 3s, 6d. 


STORIES from the BIBLE. 


By the Rev. ALFRED J, CuurcH. With Illustrations after Julius Schnorr, 
Second Series, 


UNIFORM WITH THE ABOVE, BY THE SAME AUTHOR, 
Crown 8vo, price reduced to 3s. 6d, 


STORIES from the BIBLE. First 


Series, 


MACMILLAN and CO., London. 


A & Cc. BLACK. 


Now ready. 


NATURAL THEOLOGY. The Gifford Lectures, 1891. 


By Professor Sir G. G. StoxxEs, Bart., M.P. Crown 8vo, cloth, price 33, 6d, 











Now ready, 


PAGANISM and CHRISTIANITY. By J. A. Farrer. 


Crown 8vo, cloth, price 6s, 





Now ready. 


SKETCH of the HISTORY of ISRAEL and JUDAH. 


By Professor J. WELLHAUSEN. Third Edit:on, crown 8vo, cloth, price 53. 





Now ready. 


The CHURCH of SCOTLAND: a Sketch of its History. 


By the Rev. P. M‘Apam Muir. New and Revised Edition, with Notes and 
Iudex. Crown 8vo, cloth, price 3s, 6d. 





Now ready. 
FOOD, PHYSIOLOGY, &c. (“Science in Plain Language” 


Series.) By WiLt1am DuruaM, F.R.S.E. Crown 8vo, cloth, price ls. 6d. 





Now ready. 
BANKING and NEGOTIABLE INSTRUMENTS: 2 


Manual of Practical Law. By F.Trttyarp, B.A. Crown 8vo, closh, price 53. 





Now ready. . 


COPYRIGHT, PATENTS, TRADE-MARKS, &c, : a Manual 


of Practical Law. By W. A. Bewes, LL.B. Cxown 8vo, cl.th, price 53. 





Now ready. 


WAVERLEY NOVELS. By Sir Walter Scott, Bart. 
New Half-Crown Edition, in 25 vols., lilustrated with Steel Frontispiece 
and Vignettes. Sets in cloth, gilt top, price £3 3s, 





Now ready, Vols, I. to XII. 


WAVERLEY NOVELS. By Sir Walter Scott, Bart. 


New Popular Edition, with Introductory V gaestes and Special Glosearie, 
in 25 vols., price 6d, each, 





Now ready. 


MEMORIALS of EDINBURGH in the OLDEN TIME. 


By Sir DanreL Witson, LL.D., F.R.S.E. In 2 vol: medium 4to, cloth, 
price 253, Also a few copies on hand-made paper, rvyal 4to, £3 3s. 





| London: A, and C, BLACK, Soho Square, W. 
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JAMES NISBET AND CO.’S 
NEW AND RECENT WORKS. 


PICTURED PALESTINE. By the Rev. James Neil, 
Log — of “ Palestine Explored,” &c. With 8) Illustrations, mediam 
8vo, 78. 61. 


ST. PAUL’S SONG of SONGS. A Practical Ex- 
sition of the Eighth Chapter tothe Romuns, By the Rer. J. R. Macpurr, 
DD. Small crown 8ro, 3s. 64, 


BIBLE OBJECT LESSONS. By the Rev. James 
WeEtts, M.A, With Illuctrations, crown 8vo, 3s, 6d. 


By the SAME AUTHOR. 
BIBLE ECHOES. Addresses to the Young. Small 


crown 8vo, 3s. 6d, 


The PARABLES of JESUS. With Illustrations, 


small crown 8vo, 5s. 


BIBLE CHILDREN. Studies for the Young. With 


Illustrations, small crgwn 8v0, 3s, 6d. 


BIBLE IMAGES. With Illustrations, crown 8vo, 


3s, 6d. 


CORN on the MOUNTAINS. A Series of Sermons. 
By Rev. JouN RoB:RTSON, the Gorbals Tabernacle, Glasgow. Orown 8vo, 


The CHILDREN’S PULPIT. A Year’s Sermons and 
Parables for the Young. By Rev. J. Rerp Howatr. Extra crown 8vo, 6s. 


By the SAME AUTHOR. 
AGNOSTIC FALLACIES. Crown 8vo, ls. 6d. 


The CHILDREN’S ANGEL. Being a Volume of 


Sermons to Uhildren. Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. 


The KING’S MESSAGE: a Book for the Young. 
By the Rev. J. H. Witson, D.D. With Illustrations, small crown 8vo, 3s, 61. 


By the SAME AUTHOR. 
The GOSPEL and ITS FRUITS: a Book for the 


Young. With Llustrations, crown 8v9, 3s. 6d, 


OUR FATHER in HEAVEN: the Lord’s Prayer 
— ly neo and Illustrated for the Young. With Ilustrations, 
crown 8vo, 2s, 


The PEACE of the CHURCH. Being the Bohlen 


Lectures for 1891. By the Rev. W. RreEp Huntinaton, Rector of Grace 
Church, New York. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


The CHURCH and HER DOCTRINE. Essays by 
{amongst others) the Rev. Henry Wack, D.D., the BisHop of Ossory, the 
Rev. Sir Emizius Lavuris, the Bisnor of Sypner, the Revs. 0. H. WALLER, 
M.A., H.C. G. Mouse, M.A., &. Extra crown 8vo, 6s. 


The FIRST THING in the WORLD; or, the Primacy 
¢ — oy *. 3. Gorpoy, D.L’., Author of ** Ecce Venit,” “In Christ,” 


THOMAS ELLWOOD, and OTHER WORTHIES of 
the OLDEN TIME. By Frances ANNE Bupas, Author of ‘A Missionary 
Life—Stephen Grellet,” &c. Small crown s8vo, 1s. 6d, 


SAINT CHRYSOSTOM and SAINT AUGUSTINE. 
By Pure Scuarr, D.D. Crown 8vo, 32. 6d. 


The HOME of a NATURALIST. By the Rev. Biot 


kpmonston and Mrs, SaxsBy. With a Portrait and other Iilustrations, 
crown 8vo, 3s, 4c., Third and Cheaper Edition, 


The BUFFALO RUNNERS: a Tale of the Red 


Rivr Plains. By K. M. BALLANTYNE. With 6 Illustrations, crown 8vo, 5°, 


A COXSWAIN’S BRIDE;; or, The Rising Tide: and 


other Tales. By R. M. BaLLaANTrNE. With Illustrations, crown 8vo, 28, 6d. 


ABOVE BOARD: a Tale of Adventure on the Sea. 


By Witu1aM CuarLes METCALFE. With 6 Illustrations, extra crown 8vo, 5s. 


THOSE THREE; or, Little Wings: a Story for Girls. 


By Emma MarsuaLL, Witu 6 Illustrations, extra crown 8vo, 5s. 


IN the PURPLE. By Emma Marshall. With 4 


Illustrations, crown 8vo, 3:. 


The DALRYMPLES. By Agnes Giberne. With 4 


Illustrations, crown 8vou, 33. 61, 


WORK, WAIT, WIN. By Ruth Lamb, Author of 


“One Little Ve.n ot Dross,” &c, Waith6 Lilustrations, extra crown 8vo, 53, 


JAMES NISBET and CO., 21 Berners Street, W. 





MESSRS. WILLIAM BLACKWOOD & SONS’ 
NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


Immediately will be published. 


Dogma and the Church of England. 
By A. I. Fitzroy. In 1 vol. post 8vo, 7s. 6d. 

Extract from the Prerace :—“ My pu is, after a preliminary sketch of 
the history of the English Church from the earliest times to 1800, to trace in 
the writings of her broad and liberal divines, from Sydney Smith to Edwin 
Hatch, the progress of the decay of dogma during the nineteenth century.” 


Immediately will be published. 


Boethius: an Essay. By Hvucu Fraser 
Stewart, M.A, Trinity College, Cambridge. In 1 vol. crown Svo, 7s. 6d. 


The original Essay of which these pages are the development, won the Hul- 
sean Prize at Cambridge, 


NEW WORK by “A SON of the MARSHES.” 


On Surrey Hills. By “A Son or rue 
MarsHeEs,” Author of ‘‘ Annals of a Fishing Village,’ ‘“‘ Woodland, Moor, 
-and Stream.” Crown 8vo, 6s, 

“This is one of the most delightful of those Nature-books which of late years 
have provided welcome escape from the subjectiveness, the wearisome ‘ psycho- 
logy’ of modern imaginative literatare...... he chapter devoted to “A Forest 
Fire ”’ is a masterpiece of literary dranghtsmanship.”—Anti-Jacobin. 

* This capital volume is full of sympathy with Nature and beauty.” —Observer, 

“A series of the most entrancing glimpses into the life of a wilderness withia 
an hour’s ride of London.” —Methodist Recorder. 

** Even Richard Jefferies himself could not surpass the faithful minuteness with 
which the writer notes the habits and haunts of bird, beast, and fish,”’—Times. 


NEW WORK by W. W. STORY. 
Excursions in Art and Letters. 


By W. W. Stony, Author of “* Roba di Roma,” “‘ Conversations in a Studio,” 
&c. Crown 8vo, 7s. 

“Mr, W. W. Story has the gift of writing in harmony with his subject; this 
is particularly noticeable in his essay on ‘ Michael Angelo,’ in which he describes 
the original and lofty conceptions, and the bold and energetic execution of this 
great artist, in such a manner as not only to convey an idea of his work, but of 
his individuality.’”’"—Morning Post, 


NEW EDITION, ENLARGED. 
On Some of 


> 
Shakespeare’s Female Characters. 
By Heiena Favucit, Lady Martin. Dedicated by permission to her Most 
Gracious Majesty the Queen. With Portrait by Lane. 8vo, 7s. 6d. 

‘*Of all the works in the English language that the genius of Shakespeare 
has suggested, Lady Martin’s well-known book on his female characters goes 
near to be the most charming.’’— Observer. 

*‘ No book is more acceptable than a new and enlarged edition of Lady Martin’s 
work......One great charm about the writing is its simplicity and freshness.”— 
Daily Telegraph. - 


NEW and CHEAPER EDITION, REVISED. 


Hindu-Koh: Wanderings and Wild Sport 
On and Beyond the Himalayas, By Major-General DosaLp Macintyre, V.C., 
late Prince of Wales’s Own Goorkhbas, Fellow of the Royal Geographical 
Society. Dedicated to H.R.H. the Prince of Wales. Post Svo, with 
numerous Illustrations, 7s. 6d. 

“We have read many books on Himalayan, Cashmerian, and Tibetan sport, 
but none more p‘easant, more modest, more amusing, or more instructive 
than that of the late Colonel of the Prince of Wule;’s Own Guvorkhas,”—Saturday 
Review. 

Fr never read a more entertaining book about Himalayan sport,’’—Rod. 
and Gun. 


e¢ 39 
Unless!” a Romance. 
HatneEs, In 1 vol. crown 8vo, 6s. 
“A thoroughly readable book, the tone of which, from beginning to end, has 
the merit of being manly and heaithy.’’—Scotsman. 
* A pleasantly written romance which will well repay perusai.””—Observer. 
** A clever story...... It is admirable and even masterly. It contains some ex- 
cellent character-sxetche .””—Ac.dkmy. 
* This clever novel is remarkable for its conversations, which are quite equal to 
the best in Mallock’s ‘ New Repubtic.’”’—Liverpool Mercury. 


By Ranpo.PH 


NEW NOVEL AT ALL LIBRARIES, 


Kilcarra. By Atex. Innes Snanp, Author 


of ‘* Half-a-Century; or, Changes in Men and Manners,” ‘“ Fortune’s 
Wheel,” &c. 3 vols. crown 8vo, 25s. 6d. 

“The story could not be beter told; it is an admirab’e picture of the times 
and couutry.”—St. James's Gazette, 

“ Mr, Shand writes well and vigorously, and hia sket:hes of Irish life are truth- 
ful and realistic. The narrative never lag=, bat is throughout full of spirit and 
energy.’—Academy. 

“A delightful novel......The interest of the reader will be arrested by the 
clever, spirited descriptions of incidents, particularly the incidents of Irish life 
and experience.’’—Scvtsman. 

“* a very well-written novel......Few novels of the year have a brighter style 
or a fresher plot,’’—Daily Telegraph. 











WILLIAM BLACKWOOD and SONS, Edinburgh and London. 
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BLACKIE & SON’S 
NEW ILLUSTRATED STORY-BOOKS. 


G. A, HENTY. 


REDSKIN and COWBOY: a Tale of the Western Plains. 
By G. A. Henty. With 12 Page Illustrations by Alfred Pearse. Crown 
8vo, cloth elegant, olivine edges, 6s, 


G. A. HENTY. 
The DASH for KHARTOUM: a Tale of the Nile Expedi- 


tion. By G. A. Henry. With 10 Page Illustrations by John Schénberg and 
J. Nash, and 4 Plans. Crown 8vo, cloth elegant, olivine edges, 6s, 


ROBERT LEIGHTON. 
The PILOTS of POMONA: a Story of the Orkney Islands. 


By Rozert Leicuron. With 8 Page Illustrations by John Leighton, and a 
Maps Crown 8yo, cloth elegant, olivine edges, 53. 


G. A. HENTY. 
HELD FAST for ENGLAND : a Tale of the Siege of Gib- 


raltar. By G. A. Henty. With 8 Page Illustrations by Gordon Browne. 
Crown 8vo, cloth elegant, olivine edges, 52. 


ANNIE E, ARMSTRONG. 
THREE BRIGHT GIRLS: a Story of Chance and Mis- 


chance, By ANNIE E.ARMsTRONG. With 6 Page Illustrations by W. Parkin- 
son, Crown Svo, cloth elegant, 3s. 6d. 


EDWARD PICKERING. 
SILAS VERNEY: a Tale of the Time of Charles II. 


By Epwarp Pickering. With 6 Page Illu:trations by Alfred Pearse. 
Orown 8vo, cloth extra, 3. 6d. 


G. MANVILLE FENN. 
BROWNSMITH’S BOY: a Romance in a Garden. By 


G. ManvILLE Fenn. New. Edition, with 6 Page Illustrations, crown 8vo, 
cloth elegant, 3s, 6d. 


PLACKIE’S NEW THREE-SHILLING SERIES. 


Crown 8vo, with Full-Page Illustrations, and elegantly bound in cloth. 


The ROVER’S SECRET: a Tale of the Pirate Cays and 


Lagoons of Cuba. By Harry CoLLincwoop. New Edition, 





The WIGWAM and the WAR-PATH: Stories of the Red. 


Indians. By Ascott R, Horgz. New Edition. 


GIRL NEIGHBOURS; or, the Old Fashion and the New. 


By Saran TryTLeR. New kdition. 


PERSEVERANCE ISLAND: or, the Robinson Crusoe 


of the Nineteenth Century, By Dovatas Frazar. New Edition. 


BLACKIE’S HALF-CROWN SERIES. 


Crown 8vo, cloth extra, with Illustrations. 


STIMSON’S REEF : a Tale of Adventure. By C. J. Hyne. 


Illustrated by W. 8. Stacey. 
GLADYS ANSTRUTHER; or, the Young Stepmother. 


By Lovisa THompson. Illustrated by f. H. Townsend. 


MARIAN; or, the Abbey Grange. By Annie FE. Armstrong. 
Illustrated by L. Leslie Brooke. 


*,* Blackie and Son’s New Illustrated Catalogue of Books for Young 
Readers sent post-free on application. 


London: BLACKIE and SON, Limited, Old Bailey. 


VERE FOSTER’S WATER-COLOUR 
SERIES. 


Just published, in 4 Parts, 1s. 6d. each; or complete in cloth, 7s. 6d. 
REYNOLDS AND CHILDREN’S 
PORTRAITURE IN ENGLAND. 


By W. J. LOFTIE. 


Eight Coloured Plates and many reproductions of Celebrated 

Pictures by Sir Joshua Reynolds, Thomas Gainsborough, George 

Romney, Sir Thomas Lawrence, James Sant, R.A., and Sir J. E. 

Millais, Bart., R.A. With Practical Hints for Figure-Painting in 
Water-Colours by E. J. Floris. 








Uniform with the above, in Four Parts, 1s. 6d. each; or complete 
in cloth, 7s. 6d. 


LANDSEER AND ANIMAL PAINTING 
IN ENGLAND. 
By W. J. LOFTIE. 


Eight Coloured Plates and many reproductions of Celebrated 
Pictures after Landseer, Briton Riviére, R.A., 
H. W. B. Davis, R.A., Morland, W. Hunt, &c. 


*,* Full Illustrated List of Vere Foster’s Water-Colour Series sent 
post-free on application. 


London: BLACKIE and SON, Limited, Old Bailey. 





KEGAN PAUL, TRENCH, TRUBNER, & C0.’S 
LIST. 


By the late Miss BENSON, 


AT SUNDRY TIMES and in DIVERS 


MANNERS. By the late Mary Exeanork Benson. With Portrait and 
Memoir, 2 vols. small crown 8vo, 10s, 6d. 

** Totrinsi interesting.” —Athenzum. 

“ An extremely delicate study.” —Anti-Jacobin, 


ART in the GARDEN. 


GARDEN-CRAFT: OLD and NEW. With 


16 Full-Page Illustrations and Plans, By Jonn D.Sxppina. With Introduc- 
tory Memoir by the Rev. Epwarp Francis Russet, M.A. Demy 8vo, 12s, 


** Pleasant gossip and correct precept......The illustrations of English, Dutch, 
and Italian gardens are a delightful feature of this book.’’—Times, 
“* Soarcely a line which is not worthy of study.’—Standard, 


INTERNATIONAL SCIENTIFIC SERIES, 


COLOUR-BLINDNESS and COLOUR-PER- 


CEPTION. By F. W. Evrivaz-Green, M.D. With Coloured Plates, illus- 
trating Misconceptions «f Colour which, within the Author's knowledge, have 
occurred to the Colour-Blind, Crown 8vyo, 5s. 


LABOUR in FACTORIES. 


The MODERN FACTORY SYSTEM. By 


R. Watery Cooke Tarior, H.M.’s Inspector of Factories. Demy 8vo, 14s, 
‘‘We must weloome the book..,...The author writes thoughtfully and sugges- 


tively.’’—Times. 
TEXT-BOOK of POLITICAL ECONOMY. 


PRINCIPLES of POLITICAL ECONOMY. 


By ArtHur LarHam Perry, LL.D., Orrin Sage Profeszor of Political 
Economy in Williams College. Large post 8vo, 9s. 


POLITICAL QUESTIONS of the DAY. 


ESSAYS in POLITICS. Wherein some of 


the Political Questions of the Day are Reviewed from a Constitutional and 
Historical Standpoint. By C. B. Roytance Kent, M.A. Crown 8v0, 5s, 


** At a glance it is easy to perceive that it moves upon a high level.”—Mr, 
GLADSTONE. 
“A useful, clear, and accurate sketch of facts which the intelligent voter ought 


to krow.”—Speaker. 
JAPAN of the PAST. 


THINGS JAPANESE: being Notes on 


Various Subjects connected with Japan. By Basin Hatt CHAMBERLAIN, 
Professor of Japanese and Philology in the Imperial University of Japan. 
Post 8vo, 7s. 6d. 


* Amusing, instructive, well worthy of perusal,””—Athenzum, 
“TRANSLATIONS of HIGH QUALITY.”—Atuenaum, 


The COUNSELS and REFLECTIONS of 
FRANCESCO GUICCIARDINI. Translated by Nintan Hitt THomson, 
M.A, Small crown 8vo, printed on hand-made paper, 63. 

PAGAN, JEWISH, and CHRISTIAN MORALS, 


PRINCIPLES of NATURAL and SUPER- 


NATURAL MORALS, By the Rov. H. Huaues, M.A. Damy 8vo. 
Vol. I.—NATURAL MORALS. 12s. 
Vol. I1.—SUPERNATURAL MORALS. 12s. 
** Grows upon the reader as he goes on reading. The thonght is deep, and the 
piety which the book breathes is sincere, striking, and for the most part solid.’ 


—Month. 
MAXWELL GRAY’S NEW NOVEL. 


IN the HEART of the STORM. With 


Frontispiece by Gordon Browne. New and Cheaper Edition, crown 8vo, 63. 
*‘ The nobility and seriousness of purpose, the keen sence of humour, the bold- 
ness and brilliancy in description, will all be familiar to the readers of her pre- 
vious works. It stands far, very far, above our average fiction.” —Speaker. 


GEORGE MACDONALD’S NEW NOVEL. 


THERE and BACK. With Frontispiece by 


Gordon Browne. New and Cheaper Edition, crown 8vo, 6s. 
‘The interest is well maintained from first to last, and the book is pervaded 
by that lofty tone and fine poetic sympathy which are such marked features in 
everything from Dr. MacDonald’s pen.”—Pall Mall Gazette, 


TRANSLATIONS from the SPANISH. 
POEMS of GUSTAVO ADOLFO BECQUER. 
Translated into English Verse by Mason Carnes, Small crown 8v0, 2s. 64. 
CHINESE BALLADS. 


The BOOK of CHINESE POETRY: being 


the Collection of Ballads, Sagas, Hymns, and other Pieces known as the Shih 
Ching, or Classic of Poetry. Metrically Translated by CLemEntT F. R, ALLEN. 
Demy 8vo, 163, 

“The HIGH-WATER MARK of MODERN PHOTOGRAPHY.”—Art Journal. 


SUN ARTISTS. No.8 contains 4 Full-Page 


Plates in Photogravure, from the Negatives of Mr. FRANK SUTCLIFFE. With 
Descriptive Essay by Mr. CHaRLEs NokL ARMFIELD. Quarterly, price 5s. 


ROSMINI’S LIFE. By the Rev. W. 


LockHart, B.A. Oxon. With Portrait, 7s. 6d. 


ROSMINI’S ORIGIN of IDEAS. Translated 


from the Italian. 3 vols., 10s, 6d. each. 


ROSMINTS PSYCHOLOGY. 


from the Italian. $ vols., 10s, 6d, each. 


COMPENDIUM of ROSMINI’S PHILO- 


SOPHY. By Tuomas Davipson. In 1 vol., 10s. 6d. 


Translated 


London: KEGAN PAUL, TRENCH, TRUBNER, and CO., Limited, 
PATERNOSTER HOUSE, CHARING CROSS ROAD, W.C. 
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SWAN SONNENSCHEIN AND CO.’S 


NEW BOOKS. 


(All ready, unless otherwise stated.) 


The PRINCESS TARAKANOVA: a Dark 


Chapter of Russian History. Translated from the on of eZ 
With Engraved Plates, 8vo ... 10s. 6d 


Whilst adhering so closely to facts ‘that ‘his beak Ieay be called a historical 
study, the author, by bis skilful development of the more romantic incidents— 
9-5 ‘Orloff’s treacherous wooing—has produced a work which deservedly ranks 
high in Russian literature, and which cannot but give a high opinion of his 
powers. A striking production.—Scotsman, 


NEW BOOK BY MR. HENRY GEORGE. 


The CONDITION of LABOUR: a Reply to 


the Papal Fncyclical on Labour. By Henry Geores, Author of ‘‘ Progress 
and Poyerty.’’ With Appendix containing the Encyclical Letter ... 2s. 6d. 
[Socran &crencE SERIES. 


The BROWNING CYCLOPZEDIA. By Dr. 


Epwarp Berpor. Very thick large crown 8ro0 (about 700 pp.) . 10s, 6d. 
*,* This, the most important and most generally useful Browning work hitherto 
? vublis? hed, 18 at length almost ready, and will be issued in November. 


ARGENTINA and the ARGENTINES. By 


Tuos. A. TurNeER, for niany years resident in the Argentine Republic, Pro- 
fuse y Illustrated with Plates and Wosdcuts in the Text. [ Shortly, 


RELIGIOUS SYSTEMS of the WORLD: 


Pre Christian, Christian, and Philosophic. A Series of Essays by Eminent 
Specialists, Becond Edition, entirely Revised and considerably Evlarged, 
containing more than Twenty Additional Articles, [Shortly. 


UNCOLLECTED WRITINGS of THOMAS 


DE QUINOFY. With a Pre’ace and Annotations by ~ cre waned" a bev 
Cheaper Edition, in 2 vols. crown 8vo, each <6 a 


NAVAL WARFARE of the FUTURE: a 


Consideration of the Declaration bes pas » Ovlashee of Oneaption. 
By THomas Waraker, LL.D, 5s 


The WAGES of SIN. By Lucas Malet. 


New Edition (the Sixth) of this the most successful novel of the Year... 6s, 
“Surpasses in psychological insight any English novel published since the 
death of George Eliot.’”—Canon MacCo.t, in the Contemporary Review. 


DR. and MRS. GOLD: an Episode i in the 


Life of a Cause. By EpirH A, BARNETT 


THE ANTIQUARIAN LIBRARY. 


Each 3s, 6d, 


1, MONUMENTAL BRASSES. By Rev. 


Hersert W. Macxtin, B.A., late Hon. Sec. Cambridge University 
Association of Brass-Collectors. Maly Illustrated. Second Edition. 


2. SYMBOLISM in CHRISTIAN ART. By 


Professor F. E. Hutme, F.S.A., of King’s College, London, Fully 
Tllustrated. 


THE DILETTANTE LIBRARY. 
Each with Portrait, 2s. 6d. 
1. DANTE and HIS IDEAL. By Herbert 
Barnes, M.R.A.S, 
2, BROWNING’S MESSAGE to HIS TIME. 
By Dr. E. Berpoe. 
LEGAL HANDBOOKS SERIES. 


Each 3¢. 6d. 


1, LEGAL HANDBOOK for EXECUTORS 


and ADMINISTRATORS. With all necessary Forms. By ALMARIC 
Rusty, Barrister-at-Law, Professor at King’s College. 


=e of TITHES. By Rev. H. W. 
LARKE, B.A. eat on 


th *h scholarly and opportune contribution to the ‘discussion of the ‘Revenues ‘of 
eChurch. Shows considerable historical research, careful analysis of succes- 
tive legislation, as well as the latest statistics.’ *—Speaker, 
Cannot fail to be of use.”’—Review of the Churches, 3 
The best and most trustworthy manual upon tithes.” —Manchester Guardian, 


STUDIES in HEGEL’S PHILOSOPHY of 
RELIGION. By Professor J. MACBRIDE STERRETT coe! 7 Cd. 


" Gives an excellent general view of the Hegelian position. For the student who 
Hl mow about Hegel, there is really no better book thao this.”— 
eview, 


HISTORY of the BUCCANEERS of 


a Pes —- JAMES BURNEY, * R.S. 400 pp. and 2 Maps, 4 


" [SraxpaRD AUTHORS ‘Burrs, 


SWAN SONNENSCHEIN and CO., Paternoster Square, E.C. 


CHATTO AND WINDUS’S NEW BOOKS. 
SANTA BARBARA. 


By OUIDA, Author of “Under Two Flags,” &e. 
[November 11th. 


THE JUNIOR DEAN. 


By ALAN ST. AUBYN, Author of “A Fellow of Trinity.” 


THE SIN OF 
OLGA ZASSOULICH. 


By FRANK BARRETT, Author of “ Fettered for Life,” &c. 
3 vols., at all Libraries, 
** Mr, Barrett writes forcibly and describes graphically.”—Glasgow Herald. 


DUMARESQ’S DAUGHTER. 


By GRANT ALLEN, Author of “The Tents of Shem,” &e. 
3 vols., at all Libraries. 
‘Tt isa novel and powerful conception, and Mr. Graxt Allen has wrought it 
out well,’ —Scottish Leader, 
* An extremely bright and clever story.” —Glasgow Herald, 


MISS MAXWELL’S 
AFFECTIONS. 


By RICHARD PRYCE, 
Author of “ The Ugly Story of Mis Wetherby. - 
2 vols., at all Libraries. 


‘Mr. Pryce may be cordially and justly congratulated npon having written one 
of the cleverest, most thoughtful, and yet most vivacious novels of the year..... 
Charles Dickens himeelf might have been proud of Mrs. Peck.” —Daily Telegraph. 


The NEW MISTRESS. By George 


MaNVILLE Fenn, Author of “One Maid’s Mischief,” &c. Crown 8vo, cloth 
extra, 3:, 6d. [Shortly. 
**There can be no question that the story displays unusual ability...... The 
author gives proof of very much more than the mere powers of tion and 
memor He not only draws his leading characters to the life, but he ventures 
to involve them in difficult or delicate situations, and brings them out of their 
ordeals with credit to themrelves...... He is strong in pathos, and extremely clever 
in the touches of light comedy. Besides the fun and animation in many of the 
scencs, the most malicious enemies of poor Hazel are made most decidedly 
humorous.’ *—Saturday Review. 


The FOSSICKER: a Romance of 


Mashonaland. By Ernrst GLANvILLx, Author of ‘‘ The Lost Heiress.” With 
Frontispiece and Vignette by Hume Nisbet. Orown 8vo, cloth extra, 3s. 6d. 


URANIA: a Romance. By Camille 


Frammarion. Translated by A. R. Stetson. With 90 Fine Illustrations, 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 5s. [Short Ye 


Square 8vo, cloth extra, 6s. 





























FREELAND: a Social Anticipation. 


By Dr. THropor Hertzka. Translated by ARTHUR Ransom. Crown Syvo, 
cloth extra, 6s. 

* All who are interested in economic problems will find not a little in this in- 
genious narrative to arrest attention. The book is honest and able; and if it 
lacks the picturesque charm and exciting incidents of the ordinary novel, it makes 
handsome amends by the uncommon vigour of its reasoning and its keen’ apprecia- 
tion of the perils which menace modern society.’’—Leeds Mercury. 


A THREEFOLD CORD: Poems by 


Three Friends. Edited by Dr. GrorGe MacDonaLp. Post 8vo, cloth 
boards, 5:, 


DRAMAS in MINIATURE. By 


MatTuHILDE Buinp, Author of ‘*The Ascent of Man,” &c. With a Frontis- 
piece by Ford Madox Brown, Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 5s. [Shortly. 


ILLUSTRATIONS of TENNYSON. 


By J. Cuurton Corts, M.A. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 6s. [Shortly. 


The JOURNAL of MAURICE DE 


GUERIN. With a Memoir by Saints-Bevuve. Post 8vo, laid paper, half- 
roxburgh, 2s. 6d, [Shortly. 


LIFE of JAMES BOSWELL (of 


Auchinleck); with an Account of his Sayings, Doings, and Writings. 
Percy FITzGERALD, With 4 Portraits. 2 vols. demy 8vo, cloth extra, bie 
“ Two very pleasant and readable volumes .....Quite the most complete account. 
of Boswell yet published.”—Manchester Guardian, 


LIFE of JANE WELSH CARLYLE. 


By Mrs, ALEXANDER IRELAND. With Portrait and Fac-simile Letter. Second 
Edition, small demy 8vo, cloth extra, 73. 64. 

‘*Mrs. Ireland possesses in per‘ection the biographer’s first qualification, 
enthusiastic sympathy. She has identified herself most thoroughly with her sub- 
ject, and details which might otherwise have seemed dull gain zest and sparkle 
from her animation and eagerness. On the whole, Mrs. reland’s biography is 
what it ought to be, and leaves no room for competitors.’’—Speaker, 























London: CHATTO and WINDUS, 214 Piccadilly, W. 
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N E W 
Mrs. FRANK GRIMWOOD’S Narra 


WOR K S. 


tive of her ESCAPE from the Scene 


of the recent MUTINY in MANIPUR will be published Nert Week, 
in One Volume, demy 8vo, with Portraits and Illustrations, 15s. 





A NEW VOLUME of ROAD-TRAVEL. 


from London to St. Davids and Back. Bv James Jonny Hisser, Author of 
**A Tour in a Phaeton,” &c. With 20 Illuctrations from Sketches by the 
Author, and Plan of the Route Demy 8vo, 16s. 


By the Rev. C. H. COPE. 


REMINISCENCES of CHARLES WEST 


COPE, B.A. By his Sor, the Rev. Cuantes Henry Copr, M.A. With 
Portrait and Fac-simile Reproductions, cemy 8vo, 16s. 
** No stimulus is needed to induce society to give a hearty reception to these 
reminiscences.”—Times. 


By the Hon. Mrs. RICHARD MONCK. 


MY CANADIAN LEAVES: an Account of a 


Visit to Canada. By Frances E. 0. Moncx. Demy 8vo, 15s, 





By Mrs. J. H. RIDDELL. 


ACROSS ENGLAND in a DOG-CART:| A MAD TOUR; or, Rambles on Foot through 


the Black Forest. By Cuartotte F. L. Rippsut, Author of ‘* George Geith 
of Fen Court.”’ Large crown 8vo, 10s. 6d. 


By M. LAVISSE. 


The YOUTH of FREDERICK the GREAT. 


From the French of Ernest Lavisse. By Sreruxen Simzoyn. Demy 8v0, 163. 
“*An important work which may be stuied side by side with Oarlyle’s,”"— 


‘ime, 
By Mr. SIDNEY COOPER, R.A. 


MY LIFE. By Tuomas Sipney Coorzr. A 


New and Cheaper Edition, in 1 vo'. crown 8vo, with Portrait, 6s. 





NEW NOVELS AT 
By the AUTHOR of “ NO RELATION®.” 


CONSCIENCE. By Hector Mator, 2 vols. 
crown 8vo. 
By the AUTHOR of “MADEMOISELLE DE MERSAC.” 
MR. CHAINE’S SONS. By W. E. Norris, 
Author of ‘‘ A Bachelor’s Biunder,” &. 3 vols. crown 8vo. 
By the AUTHOR of “*GODF&2EY HELSTONE.” 


PATIENCE HOLT. By Georciana M. Craik, 


Author of “ Dians,”’ &. 3 vols. crown 8yvo. 





ALL LIBRARIES. 


By the AUTHOR of “In LONDON TOWN.” 
LOVE or MONEY. By Karnarine Lez, 
Author of ‘‘ A Western Wild Flower."’ 3 vols. crown 8vo. 
By the AUTHOR of “ UNDER A CHARM.” 
BEACON FIRES. By E. Werner, Author 
of ** Success,’ &c. 3 vols. crown 8yv0, 
Now ready, 


RULING the PLANETS. By Mina E. Borton. 


8 vo's crown 8vo. 








NEW SIX-SHILLING VOLUMES. 


THE DEWY MORN. 
By RICHARD JEFFERIES. 


1 vol. crown 8vo0, 6s. 


MARY ST. JOHN. 
By ROSA N. CAREY. 


1 vol. crown 8vo, 6s. 











AN AUSTRALIAN GIRL. 


1 vol. crown 8vo, 63. 


IDEALA. 


1 vol. crown Svo, 62, 





AT ALL BOOKSELLERS’ AND RAILWAY BOOKSTALLS. 


BENTLEY’S 


FAVOURITE 


Each Work can be had separately, price 6s., of all Booksellers’ in Town or Country. 


By RHODA BROUGHTON. | By W. E. NORRIS. 


Cometh Up as a Flower. Thirlby Hall. 


Good-Bye, Sweetheart. A Bachelor’s Blunder. 


Joan. Major and Minor. 

Nancy. Miss Shafto. 

EL of Wisel but —. Weil. The Rogue. 

as a Rose is She. 

Second Thonghts. By HAWLEY SMART. 
Laon outa Breezie Langton. 

r or Oupid.’’ 

Alas! By HECTOR MALOT. 


No Relations. 


By MARIE CORELLI. By Miss ANNIE ED- 
WARDES. 


A Romance of Two Worlds. 


Vendetta ! 

Thelma. Onght We to Visit Her ? 
Ardath. Leah: a Woman of Fashion. 
Wormwood. A Ballroom Repentance. 


A Girton Girl. 
By ABSDY TROLLS. | Hon. LEWIS WING- 


By MARY LINSKILL. By Miss FOTHERGILL. 


Between the Heather and the The ** First Violin.” 
Northern Sea, Borderland. 
Heuler. 
By E. WERNER. Kith and Kin, 
Under a Uharm. Probation, 
No Surrender. Aldyth, 


Success and How He Won It. 
By Lady G. FULLERTON. 


Fickie Fortune. ‘ \ 
By po UGUSTUS fay taal Not to be True. 
’ By Baroness TAUTPHEUS. 


A Sister’s Story. 
The Luitials, 


ByJ.SHERIDANLEFANU.! Quits! 


Uncle Silas. 

The ee we cas Chercarend By dtekual ETHA M- 
By Mrs. PARR. The Parting of the Ways. 

Dorothy For. By Mrs, RIDDELL 





NOVELS. 


By MARCUS CLARKE. 


For the Term of his Natural Life. 


By ROSA N. CAREY. 
Nellie’s Memories. 
Barbara Heathcote’s Trial, 
Heriot’s Choice. 

Not Like Other Girls. 
Only the Governess. 
aeenie’s Whim. 
bert Ord’s Atonement. 
Uncle Max. 
Wee Wifie. 
Wooed and Married. 





Lady Grizel. 


By Mrs. ALEXANDER. 
The Wooing o’t. 
Her Dearest Foe, 
Look Before You Leap. 
The Executor. 
Which Shall it Be ? 


By FLORENCE MONT- 
GOMERY. 
Misunderstood. 
Seaforth. 
Thrown Together, 





ANONYMOUS. 
The Last uf the Cavaliers, 
Sir Charles Danvers. 


By Mrs. NOTLEY. 


Olive Vare>e. 


By FRANCES M. PEARD. 
Near Neighbours. 


By HELEN MATHERS. 


- Cowin’ thro’ the Rye. 








George Geith of Fen Court. 
Berna Boyle, 


By JANE AUSTEN. 
(Messrs. Bentley's ave the only complete 
Editions of Miss Austen’s Works) 

Emwa, 
Lady Susan and The Watsons. 
Mansfield Park, i 
Northanger Abbey and Persuasion. 
Pride and Prejadice. 
Sense and Sensibility. 


London: RICHARD BENTLEY and SON, New Burlington Street. 


Publishers in Ordinary to her Majesty the Queen. 
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Loypow: Printed by Jonw Campszxt, of No. 1 Wellington Street, in the Precinct of the Savoy, Strand, in the 


County of Middlesex, at 18 Exeter Street, 


Strand; and Published by him at the *‘ SrpecTaTor ” Office, Nu. 1 Wellington Street, Strand, aforesaid, Saturday, November 7th, 1891. 





